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Salesmen Leave Our 
Conferences with Ideas 
Instead of Headaches 


By L. M. JONES 


Vice President and General Manager, 
The United Autographic Register Co. 
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“The Difference 


between Profit and Loss 


Distribution economies frequent- 
ly make the difference between pro- 
fit and loss in marketing products 
in the Great Metropolitan Market 
of New York. Cutting distribution 
costs is vitally important because 
so often production costs have been 
reduced almost to a minimum 
through engineering developments. 


Manufacturers must look to their 
distribution systems for the addi- 
tional savings demanded today by 
keen price competition. The rapid 
development of hand to mouth 
buying has left many manufac- 
turers with stocks of merchandise 
in their own New York storerooms 
formerly carried on the retailer’s 
shelves... and financed by him. 


Muchremainsto beaccomplished 
in reducing the high distribution 
cost which usually results from 
carrying heavy merchandise re- 
serves for delivery to merchants 
who deliberately delay ordering 
until their own supply is exhausted. 
Bush Systems have been developed 
to meet this particular problem... 
to insure low inventory charges on 
such reserve merchandise . . . to in- 
sure quickest possible deliveries to 
point of demand. 


Smaller spot stocks, frequently 


BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad, care- 
fully unloaded and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 


and entered on inven- 
tory forms, and irregu- 
larities immediately re- 
ported. 


. Special inspection of 


merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 


. Immediate release of 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions. 


. Automatic stock rec- 


ords posted and month- 
ly summaries issued of 
total withdrawals and 
stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchan- 


dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


. Open Stock Service in- 


cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 


. Special combinations of 


Bush facilities arranged 
for manufacturers with 
special, large scale dis- 
tribution problems. 


BUSH TERMINAL CoO. 


Distribution Service 


New York 


replenished, result from Bush Ser- 
vice. No unnecessary merchandise, 
and therefore no unnecessary ex- 
pense, can possibly exist under this 
system. Minimum inventory is its 
aim... but a minimum that is flex- 
ible, varying automatically with 
the needs of each manufacturer’s 
sales seasons. 


There is no fixed overhead to be 
paid for during slack seasons. You 
incur no such charges for there are 
no unused facilities under the Bush 
System ... an important feature 
today when price competition has 
reached its peak... . another aid to 
distribution economies and so to 
profits instead of losses. 


Manufacturers with large scale 
distribution problems in Metro- 
politan New York can arrange to 
use any spe- 
cial combina- 
tion of Bush 
Terminal fa- 
cilities for re- 
ceiving,stock- 
ing, manufac- 
turing and 
distributing 
merchandise 
in any quan- 
tity desired. 


Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service—Dept. B-5 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘‘ Distribution Perfected.”’ 
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Market 


Washington, D. C. 


The wholesale and re- 
tail market in Washing. 
ton, D. C., population 
527,877, for the first six 
months of 1927 was 
stable. The volume of 
retail trade for this period 
was $125,000,000 and the 
volume of wholesale trade 
was $65,000,000. 


There was a docrease in 
department store business 
of 2 per cent. This busi- 
ness is 15 per cent of the 
total or $18,500,000. 


The volume of whole- 
sale trade for-the first 
six months was station- 
ary as compared to the 
same period last year. A 
normal increase would 
have been 6 per cent. No 
business was lost as far 
as a total over the cor- 
responding period a year 
ago is concerned. 


In this stable market 
last month The Washing- 
ton Times had a net paid 
average daily circulation 
of 74,834. Over July, 
1926, this is a net paid 
daily circulation gain of 
23,968, or 47 per cent. 


And that’s good news- 
paper business. 


WASHINGTON TIMES 


nATOCNAn 
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Recent changes in the sales organization 
of the Westinghouse Lamp Company in- 
clude the appointment of L. S. PALETou, 
formerly manager of miniature lamp sales, 
who has been appointed district manager 
at Atlanta, succeeding R. W. Everson, 
who has resigned, and the promotion of 
A. E. Snyper, formerly assistant manager 
of miniature lamp sales, to succeed Mr. 
Paletou. 

Effective September 1, F. M. Wicks, 
manager of the agency relations depart- 
ment, became district manager at Boston, 
taking the place of C. A. Norton, who 
is now manager of the large lamp sales 
department. F. S. Krnsey became assistant 
manager of the large lamp sales depart- 
ment when the syndicate department, of 
which he was manager, was combined 
with the former. W. A. McKay has been 
made manager of the vacuum device de- 
partment, a new office, and his place as 
assistant to the vice president, executive 
office, is taken by J. F. O’Brien. 


Francis D. Crossy, formerly member of 
the staff of James F. Newcomb and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has joined Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Inc., also of New York. 


ALFRED F. JoNEs, formerly advertising 
director of the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
recently joined Frank G. Morris Company, 
Inc., as partner of Mr. Morris. Coin- 
cident with the formation of this partner- 
ship, the corporate name will be changed 
to Morris & Jones, Inc., with offices in 
the General Motors Building in New York 
City. 


THEODORE S. Howarpb, formerly sales 
manager for the Improved Risk Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, recently re- 
signed to accept a position as vice presi- 
dent in charge of Metropolitan sales for 
Willard and Company, a securities house 
of New York. 


The Pacific Coast Borax Company an- 
nounces the appointment of E. R. Happox 
as sales manager for its package goods 
line. Under his new assignment he will 
assume direction of both sales and adver- 
tising for the entire United States market. 
He was formerly in charge of the Pacific 
Coast territory. 


L. O. Koons has been appointed general 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Golden Peacock Company, Paris, Tennes- 
see, manufacturer of toilet requisites. Mr. 


Courtesy The Pullman Company, 


F. W. SCHNIRRING, formerly advertising 
manager of the Sonora Phonograph Con- 
pany, has joined the staff of the New 
York office of Grace & Holliday, advertis- 
ing counselors. S. E. PURCELL has been 
appointed manager of the Miami office, 
which is now handling the advertising of 
the City of Coral Gables, Florida. An- 
other change in the organization is the 
appointment of T. L. MUNGER as chief of 
publicity. 


James Harvey NASH, formerly asso- 
ciated with Ethridge Association of Artists 
and the U. S. Lithographing Company, 
and more recently a member of the firm 
of Lee & Nash, lithograph brokers, has 
joined the George Batten Company, Inc. 


A. F. Perrin, who for the past year has 
been with Pit and Quarry, has joined the 


-Gillette Publishing Company, to represent 


Roads and Streets Magazine, in the Mid- 
dle West. Mr. Perrin has, for seven years, 
been connected with the Tradepress Pub- 
lishing Corporation, publishers of Rock 
Products. 


W. CALVvER Moore has been appointed 
general manager of the Keystone Pub- 
lishing Company of Philadelphia. He 
will have full charge of all affairs of the 
company, including supervision of branch 
offices in Providence, New York, and Chi- 
cago. Prior to his connection with the 
Keystone company in 1920, Mr. Moore was 
vice president of the C. M. Wessels Com- 
pany. 


Pau Hecut has recently been appointed 
assistant to the vice president of the South 
Philadelphia works of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Hecht has been with Westinghouse 22 
years. 


Tuomas R. WINCHELL has resigned his 
position as manager of the Atwood Ply 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts, to be- 
come president of the new Northern Wood 
Ply Company at Houlton, Maine. Lewis 
A. BurRLEIGH of Augusta, Maine, is chait- 
man of the board of directors. Offices will 
be maintained at Portland and Boston. 


Mayor-GENERAL Rosert C. Davis, after 
33 years of active army service, has 
voluntarily retired from the army © 
become president of the Photomaton Oper 
ating Corporation, manufacturer of pho- 
tomaton automatic cameras. Two other 
officers who have recently resigned from 


Koons served the Plough Chemical Com- the army to take posts in business at 
pany of Memphis for five years as as- Mayjor-GENERAL JAMES G. — 
sistant sales manager, and for the past president of the Radio Corporation, ee 
year has had charge of sales promotion for Major-GENERAL O’RYAN, head of t 
the Cannon Chemical Company. Colonial Air Transport Company. 
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Specialized Markets Demand 
Specialized ‘lreatment 


OR a company 
which, in six years, 


has grown from 
nothing to a point where 
it is producing more 
than a million feet of 
Celotex a day, control- 
ling interests capitalized 
at $50,000,000, it seems 
a contradiction to place 
the responsibility for 
that expansion on a policy of 
“making haste slowly,” but that, 
nevertheless, has been our case. 

When we began, Celotex was 
regarded as strictly a lumber 
product. Its insulating and 
sound-deadening qualities were 
not taken into consideration. We 
adopted a rule, accordingly, of 
selling Celotex standard building 
board, our original product, only 
to dealers in lumber products; all 
sales were handled through the 
lumber trade. 

In these six years we have built 
up an organization of 7,000 deal- 
ers. Working with them are 230 
of our own salesmen and eight 
Supervisors, all operating out of 
our fourteen branches under a 
plan of decentralized control. In- 
cdentally, since our sales depart- 
ment was reorganized from a 
lorce of forty-five salesmen with 
centralized control two years ago, 
Sales have been increased eight 
times. Four times the number of 
salesmen, in other words, work- 
ing out of branch offices, bring in 
“ight times as much business as 


7 working out of one central 
office, 
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Selling to Four Different Industries, 
We Have Found That a System of 
Distribution Which Fits One Market 
May Be Utterly Unsuited to Another 


By B. G. DAHLBERG 


President, The Celotex Company, Chicago 


In the beginning, then, all our 
distribution was obtained through 
this one channel—all our eggs 
were in one basket, so to speak. 
But within a short time after Cel- 
otex was placed on the market, 
new uses for it began to be de- 
veloped. Then we started to ex- 
periment with variations of the 
original building board. 


Four Separate Markets 


Up to the present time three 
new products have been perfected 
—industrial board, railroad 
board, and Acousti-Celotex. The 
standard building board, since it 
is used entirely as a building com- 
modity in residence construction, 
is of particular interest and im- 
portance to retail lumber dealers 
and is marketed solely through 
them. But these new products 
fell into distinctly different 
classes, either because of the uses 
to which they are put or because 
of the character of their market. 
Technical differences and the fact 
that they are individually fitted 
for markets not served by the re- 
tail lumber trade dictated that 
separate policies would have to be 
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* provided for the sale of 
these special products. 
To have attempted to 
sell them through our 
established lumber 
dealer contacts would 
have worked an injustice 
upon the dealer as well 
as upon sales of those 
products. Having no 
relations outside the 
lumber trade, dealers would have 
been forced either to continue 
giving most of their attention to 
building board sales and looking 
upon the other products merely as 
side-lines or else to concentrate 
on the special business to the 
detriment of the building board 
which they were naturally 
equipped to handle. 

In formulating our policy, con- 
sequently, we divided our sales 
into four departments. We sell 
the standard building board only 
to accredited lumber dealers, ex- 
cepting only the government, the 
railroads, and national buyers. 

Our industrial board, being 
used principally for insulation 
over flat roof decks and classed 
as a roofing material, is sold to 
roofing dealers, but, as it may also 
be used for sound deadening, ac- 
credited lumber dealers may buy 
it at the same figure at which it 
is sold to roofers. 

Celotex railroad board, which 
was used last year to insulate 82 
per cent of the refrigerator cars 
built in the United States, neces- 
sarily must be sold direct to the 
car builders or to the railroads. 
tT, 2 2 
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Acousti-Celotex is used for 
acoustical treatment. Its specifi- 
cation and application require in 
every case the services of an 
acoustical engineer. Therefore it 
must be sold through these en- 
gineers. 

As a matter of fact, our re- 
search department has already de- 
veloped more than one hundred 
uses for Celotex, but of these we 
are only actively merchandising 
those mentioned here because we 
have not yet worked out plans by 
which dealers can handle Celotex 
for these purposes to their own 
profit, and our one basic policy is 
that all Celotex dealers must 
make a profit. That is the policy 
that has brought our sales from 
nothing six years ago to more 
’ than a million square feet a day. 


A Product of Many Uses 


Celotex is being used to line 
poultry sheds and cow barns, for 
fruit and vegetable sheds, for milk 
boxes, and for ice cream contain- 
ers. It is being made into screens 
and book-ends. Painters are us- 
ing it in place of canvas. Entire 
houses are being built with it in 
the warmer climates. Lumber 
dealers are already promoting 
some of these uses by selling to 
builders, contractors, and farmers 
who do their own building, but 
others have not yet been touched 
in any organized manner. Until 
we see where new markets can be 
handled without jeopardizing our 
relations with dealers, we don't 
intend to try to develop them, 
either. 

Our volume, if we had gone 
ahead hurriedly with each of 
these markets as the opportunity 
arose, would probably be far 
ahead of where it is now. But, as 
I say, we “make haste slowly,” 
and thereby avoid the pitfalls at- 
tendant upon either linking our- 
selves inextricably with a single 
industry on the one hand, or dis- 
rupting our dealer organization 
by going ahead too fast on the 
other. 

As it is, we are assured a steady 
volume of business, unmarred by 
peaks or depressions. If the build- 
ing industry went into a pro- 
longed slump, as an illustration, 
and if we were selling only to 
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the building trades, we would feel 
it seriously. If the railroads were 
unable to buy new equipment and 
our refrigerator car business fell 
off, that likewise would prove dis- 


The Man 
On the Cover 


G. DAHLBERG, whose 

photograph appears on 
the cover of this issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT and 
whose account of the growth 
of the Celotex Company be- 
gins on the preceding page, 
has not built merely a busi- 
ness; he has built an indus- 
try. Although scarcely in the 
forties, he already is at the 
head of companies capitalized 
at more than $50,000,000 and 
in six years the production of 
Celotex, a product he was in- 
strumental in perfecting, has 
grown from nothing to a mil- 
lion feet a day. 


But he likes to tell how 
many times he was down to 
his last dollar before that 
day, six years ago, when his 
first successful foot of build- 
ing board came from the mill. 
He had been experimenting 
for years to devise a product 
which would take the place 
of lumber in many of its 
uses. He tried corn stalks, 
milk-weed, straw and other 
waste products, but bagasse, 
the sugar cane fibers from 
which the juice had been re- 
moved, proved to be the only 
entirely satisfactory material. 

“There is bagasse enough 
to make 9,000,000,000 feet of 
Celotex a year,” he declares. 
“We have only scratched the 
surface, and I believe that 
there will be a demand for 
every foot we can make.” 


MANAGEMENT, 


astrous unless we had other out- 
lets to balance up our production. 
If any sweeping changes should 
take place in the roofing practices 
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or in methods of applying acous. 
tical materials, we will be pre. 
pared to throw our activities jp 
other directions. 


Thus we are selling to foy 
separate industries. When bug. 
ness is bad in some it will be good 
in others. Eventually we will ex. 
tend our product to cover still 
other industries, serving to equal. 
ize and steady our sales still 
further. 

Our primary purpose has al 
ways been to safeguard dealers 
interests. As new uses have been 
discovered, we have been content 
to put them aside until such a 
time as they could be merchan- 
dised without interfering with the 
lumber dealers’ business. 

How we work with dealers is 
an unusual arrangement. Several 
years ago, we organized the Na: 
tional Celotex Dealers’ Council, 
an advisory board composed of 
eleven representative retail lum- 
ber dealers from different parts of 
the country. They meet with us 
regularly in Chicago twice a year, 
and occasionally special meetings 
are called when something of par- 
ticlar importance to the lumber 
dealer is under consideration. 


Dealers Approve Policies 


Every new policy we contem- 
plate adopting, or any revision in 
one of our established policies, 
is submitted to this council 
Through the eleven members we 
sound out dealer sentiment. If 
they are not in accordance witha 
plan, we make them feel free to 
tell us so. Their advice and co- 
operation is one of the strongest 
planks in our sales platform. 

Last spring, for example, the 
National Celotex Dealers’ Council 
was called upon to consider a pre- 
posed million-dollar home-owning 
campaign. It included the prep 
aration of a booklet, “You CA 
Own That Home,” and the pre- 
motion of it through newspapt! 
and magazine advertising. It wa’ 
an elaborate and pretentious wr 
dertaking. It involved a vast sum 
of money, and was designed to 1” 
fluence the building of new homes 
by showing prospective hom 
owners how they could go ahead 
with their plans. It was some 

(Continued on page 530) 
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Graybar Added Eleven Million in 
Sales in One Year 


those in the selling 

end of the automo- 
bile industry the kick 
they must get from put- 
ting over new models 
once or twice a year 
with “rev-o-lution-ary” 
improvements. That 
envy, of course, has been 
but a fleeting thing — 
my reaction to the almost com- 
plete standardization of the elec- 
trical supply business. In our 
line, fuses are fuses, insulated 
wire is insulated wire, switches 
are switches, and so on and so on 
through hundreds, yes, thousands 
of items that meet the approval 
of the Fire Underwriters Associ- 
ation. 


But my envy has changed to 
exultation. Some eighteen 
months ago we did something 
that turned green eyes toward us. 
We of the old Western Elec- 
tric Supply Department 
stepped out under a new 
banner — Graybar — and we 
made as much splurge over. 
it as any motor manufac- 
turer ever made over the latest 
creation of his composite en- 
gineering and selling brain. To 
us, now, the name seems to have 
taken on all the time-honored 
qualities of the sixty years’ ex- 
perience that lies back of it, and 
that is as it should be. But the 
thrill, the kick, is still there. The 
Graybar Tag seems to have taken 
wings, like the heels of Mercury, 
and it has us all extending our- 
selves to keep up with it. 


We became the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company at the beginning of 
1926, and at the same time, of 
course, we ceased being the West- 
ern Electric Supply Department. 
There could be no gap between 
the old and the new, so we spared 
no effort in telling our story 
quickly and convincingly to a 
nation-wide audience. The new 
name set us to digging hard right 


| HAVE often envied 
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Proving That New Life and New 
Ideas Work Just as Well in the Whole- 
sale Business as in Any Other Line 


By GEORGE E. CULLINAN 


Vice President, Graybar Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 


George E. Cullinan 


at the start, and it gave us a more 
clearly defined objective than we 
had ever had before. The first 
year we spent a million dollars in 
putting over the Graybar name 
and the Graybar Tag as the “sym- 
bol of distribution,” and dollar for 
dollar we got a greater value for 
our money than ever before. We 
got more real, constrictive pub- 
licity in 1926 than in the previous 
five years. 


We told the story of the new 
name for this old-established busi- 
ness Of distribution, in the news- 
papers of the fifty-five cities 
where we had branch houses. We 
told it in national magazines and 
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in our own magazine, 
the Graybar Tag, which 
goes to some 30,000 cus- 
tomers every month. 
We told it on waterproof 
cards supplied to our 
contractor customers for 
use on jobs they were 
handling. We told it in 
illustrated letters sent to 
every customer on our 
books and a great number of pros- 
pective customers, and we told it 
in posters pasted on the sides of 
our trucks. 


Then a strange thing happened, 
which at the outset semed to por- 
tend disaster but which worked 
happily around into the chain of 
constructive publicity. In our 
zeal to hammer the Graybar name 
into the consciousness of the elec- 
tric world, we had a trade-mark 
shield designed by an artist who 
took no thought of the deep and 
often menacing meanings 
of heraldry. He drew for 
us a shield with a bar upon 
it, and the bar carried the 
eye down from the name 
“Graybar” at the top, to the 
word “Quality” at the bot- 
tom. In our innocence we 
did not notice that the bar 
was in the “sinister” posi- 
tion. We had branded 
ourselves with the “bar 
sinister,” the symbol of 
illegitimacy, and we had done 
considerable branding before we 
learned the significance of the 
mark we were putting upon this 
new child of the Western Electric 
Company and the grandchild of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Of course, 
it took no time at all for us to 
have the bar turned to the right 
or dexter position, which, luckily, 
has a very desirable meaning 
from our point of view, implying 
that the bearer of the shield so 
adorned is quick on the trigger, 
prompt in service, etc. 


The point is that if we had de- 
liberately made this play with the 
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bar on the shield, it could not 
have worked out better in further- 
ing our purpose of getting the 
name Graybar on the tongues and 
into the minds of men dealing in 
or using electrical goods. Sales- 
men, we all know, love to tell a 
good story. Here was a story, 
with something of a smoking-car 
zest, put right into their kits for 
daily use. Our men hailed it with 
joy, and those who heard it 
passed it on. The laugh was on 
us, but I'll wager that the cover- 
age of that joke was 100 per cent, 
and it couldn’t be told without 
telling our name and the basic 
facts of our existance. 

But here is where the real kick 
came. In the latter part of 1925 
we asked our distributing houses 
for estimates of the number of 
catalogs they would need for the 


Some idea of the extent 
of the Graybar Electric 
Company’s distribution 
may be gained froma PF 


study of the map at the i — 
right, showing both 


matin: houses and q.., 

branch houses. Below, . . 

an interior of a Graybar \ .; 
warehouse, equipped to SS N 
make immediate ship- a - 


ments. sa 


next two years. We ordered 10 
per cent more than they asked for 
and thought that would give us 
plenty of leeway. But after only 
four months’ operation as Gray- 
bar our supply of catalogs was 
entirely exhausted. Our new 
name, with the power of adver- 
tising behind it, had brought new 
customers,. new inquiries, new 
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stimulation, and was giving us 
a new mark to shoot at. 

From the standpoint of volume 
of sales, 1925 had been our high 
record year, up to that time, with 
a total of $66,000,000. 

In 1926 we hung up a brand 
new record. The Graybar Tag 
went out on $77,000,000 worth of 
electrical supplies and merchan- 
dise, for a clear gain of nearly 17 
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per cent. This year, with the 
electrical industry generally run- 
ning somewhat below the peak of 
1926, we are maintaining last 
year’s pace or very close to it. 
The Graybar Electric Company 
is really a distributing concern. 
That is why we are identifying 
the Graybar Tag, which is at- 
tached to every order we ship, 
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as the symbol of distribution, 
“Graybar,” we say in our indus- 
trial and trade paper advertising, 
“brings 60,000 electrical supplies 
within arm’s reach.” 

A bit of history will give you 
the picture. The Western Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, 
now the Western Electric Com- 
pany, began as Gray & Barton in 


1869. Its founders started with 
ay oe 
et 
he ot 
4 
.' 
. 
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The display window 
above is trimmed each 
month by the adver- 
tising department, 
then photographed for 
reproductions which 
are sent to dealers. 


the manufacture of annunciators, 
wire, and other little electrical 
devices then used, and worked up 
to the manufacture of telephones 
for the Bell System. In time it 
became the supply department of 
the Bell System under the control 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, manufactur- 
ing many of the supplies needed, 
and purchasing, warehousing, and 
distributing all the materials 
needed by the Bell compaines 
across the country. Since their 
needs were similar, its business 
gradually spread to the supplying 
of independent telephone compa- 
nies as well as power compaines 
and utilities. 
(Continued on page 520) 
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ingly popular. 


An Undeveloped and Overlooked 
Chance to Boost Sales 


IBBLES are tak- 
N ing the place of 

bites. Salads and 
sandwiches are displac- 
ing steaks. While good 
old-fashioned restau- 
rants close their doors, 
coffee shops, lunch 
rooms, and sandwich 
bars open at the rate of 
several thousand a 
year. 

Fashions in food have 
swept clean the “eating 
business” as it was 
when I first sweated 
over a range. Now 
we have food stylists 
who, like Childs’, 
built a fortune on the 
change in present day 
eating habits. Selling 
food for consumption 
on the premises has 
passed from individual 
preparation to that of 
pleasing mass palates. 
Today from 20 to 35 
per cent of all meals 
eaten by urban popula- 
tion is served in hotels 
and restaurants. Ten 
years ago meat was the 
standard diet in every 
hotel and restaurant in 
the country. Many 
guests ate it three times 
a day. Now once each 
day is a good average. 

While the consump- 
tion of meat in hotels and res- 
taurants has decreased, many 
other foods have become increas- 
The following 
table, based on personal study 
in 614 hotels and 790 restaurants, 
and interviews with over 2,000 
managers, chefs and stewards, is 
an indication of the changes that 
have taken place since 1917. 


Decrease 
Meat 45% 
Pastry 26% 
White Bread (table service)... 29% 
Coffee 12% 
Potatoes 15% 
Tea 7% 
Soup 5% 
SALES 
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Changing Food Habits of the Nation 
Offer Big Opportunity for Sales of 


Many Products to Institutions 


By J. O. DAHL 


Author of “Restaurant Management” 


Chefs wield a large share of the buying influence in 
America’s 8,200 hotels, 47,000 restaurants, 3,500 hos- 
pitals, 2,600 clubs and 900 schools, each of which 
feeds over 500 people a day. 


Increase 
Sandwiches 215% 
Salads 110% 
Ice Cream 70% 
Milk (Malted) 63% 
Milk (Whole) 62% 
Ginger Ale 47% 
Fruit (fresh) 39% 
Wholewheat (bread, rolls, etc.).. 35% 
Vegetables (fresh) ..eccccncecsoscesneseene 35% 
Vegetables (canned) ..ccccnn« 30% 
Fruit (canned) 33% 
Fruit (dried) 12% 
Cereals (breakfast) ...ccccccccccne 34% 
Cheese 40% 
Fish 33% 
Grapejuice 32% 
Gelatine Desserts 2..csccecccssccensssecs 26% 
Poultry 25% 
Spring Water 20% 
Coffee Substitutes  ..eceeccsseneneene 15% 
Eggs 11% 
Pie 5% 
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There is a score of 

reasons for the changes 
that have taken place. 
The most important are: 
prohibition, war, women, 
advertising, the medical 
profession, fashions, 
schools and _ teachers, 
books and magazines, 
sports, clubs and asso- 
ciations, cost of living, 
automobiles, transpor- 
tation, urban dwelling, 
and the great strides 
made in food packing 
and merchandising. 

It is almost impos- 
sible to say which of 
these is the most im- 
portant. Therefore I 
shall take them up 
without any regard to 
their degree of im- 
portance. 

’ Prohibition. Whether 

or not you believe in 

the 18th amendment, 
we who deal in foods 
know that there is not 
only less heavy drink- 
ing, but that it has re- 
sulted in lighter eating. 

I clearly remember the 

large meat orders we 

served to drinkers who 

used to spend two 

hours a meal at our din- 

ner table. Steak and 

chop houses existed for 

heavy drinkers. Even 
today we find that heavy meat 
eaters are usually consistent 
drinkers, very large men, or out- 
door workers who labor long and 
hard. 

My continental experience is 
interesting in that connection. I 
was employed in leading hotels in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, Scot- 
land and England. Our patronage 
was largely made up of Amer- 
icans. Figures from our records 
in the hotels show that American 
guests now consume less alcoholic 


_ beverages per person than any 


(Continued on page 526) 
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Salesmen Leave Our Conferences 
With Ideas Instead of Headaches 


FEW weeks ago 
we received a 
letter from one of 


our salesmen in Omaha, 
Nebraska, containing 
particulars of an order 
he had just taken from 
an automobile dealer 
who, on his fifteen or 
twenty previous visits, 
had given him no encouragement 
whatever. It had always been 
the practice of this dealer, when 
in the market for a supply of 
printed sales invoices, to call all 
the local representatives of 
register manufacturers into 
his office, ask their price 
quotations on the job, and 
buy from the one who gave 
the lowest figure. 

Our man had previously 
been summoned to several of 
these conferences, but as he 
was unable to meet the 
other salesmen on price, he 
had never been favored with 
any of the business. When 
he called on the dealer be- 
tween orders, as he did fre- 
quently, in the hope of 
convincing him that a 
higher quality was more 
than worth the difference in 
price and thereby cause him 
to change his system of buy- 
ing, his recommendations 
were greeted coldly. The 
automobile man was satis- 
fied with the way he had 
always bought sales tickets 
and had no intention of 
changing his plan. 

Last June this salesman 
attended our regional sales 
meeting in Kansas City. He 
watched H. C. Tobey, di- 
rector of education, exhibit 
samples of sales invoices which 
embodied customers’ advertising 
slogans and trade marks. He 
heard him explain why invoices 
are one of the best forms of ad- 
vertising because they are certain 
to be noticed by customers. And 
he went back into his territory 
filled with new plans for making 
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Why We Favor the Plan of Holding 
District Sales Meetings, Attended 
Only by Small Groups of Salesmen 


By L. M. JONES 


Vice President and General Sales Manager, The United 


Autographic Register Company, Chicago 


a sales invoice more than merely 
a ruled sheet of paper with a 
firm’s name printed at the top. 

A few weeks later, when this 
particular automobile dealer was 


Shes oranty thecenticntiy > 
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At each of the seven regional sales 
meetings, Mr. Jones and other officials 
of the company illustrated their talks 
by means of charts. In this picture, 
Mr. Jones is charting the reasons why 
salesmen must work their territories 
intensively rather than promiscuously. 


ready to buy some more sales in- 
voices, our man was prepared for 
the emergency. He laid out a 
new design, one which took its 
advertising value into considera- 
tion, and in spite of the fact that 
his price was the highest of the 
half dozen or so bids submitted, 
he walked away with the order. 
Unless he had been present at 
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the sales meeting, our 
salesman, by his own 
admission, would have 
fallen just as far short 
of closing that sale as he 
ever did. He wrote us 
frankly that the things 
he had learned there 
about laying out a sales 
invoice to combine an 

effective office form with a 

valuable piece of advertising 

matter was the determining 
factor. 

That same week a similar let- 
ter was received from a 
man in the Kansas territory. 
A merchant in one of his 
towns had the only pair of 
automatic scales in the 
state; at least, that was the 
claim he made in his adver- 
tising. He likewise adver- 
tised widely a slogan stating 
that he gave a discount for 
cash. On his previous calls it 
had never occurred to our 
salesman to incorporate 
these features in sales in- 
voices. When designing a 
form for the use of this mer- 
chant he had always laid out 
just the standard sheet, 
different from thousands of 
others only in the imprint of 
the merchant’s name and 
address. This prospect, too, 
bought on price, and with 
nothing unusual to offer, our 
man had always been left 
out when the orders were 
signed. 

Returning to his territory 
after the district sales meet- 
ing, however, he visited that 
merchant again. This time he 
had a definite plan to submit. 

He suggested that his prospect 

take advantage of the sales in- 

voices which went out with every 
purchase and make them carry his 
advertising message. He showed 
how his slogans could be worked 
into his business stationery at 
tractively, adding to their appear- 


ance and usefulness without 


detracting anything from the 
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primary purpose for which they 
were used. 

This put the matter in a new 
light. The merchant stopped 
thinking of his sales tickets only 
as bookkeeping necessities and 
regarded them as a means of 
building good-will and increasing 
sales. He purchased a supply of 
the invoices the salesman had 
recommended, and he bought one 
of our registers to enable him to 
print them. The register will 
serve him for many. years, and 


PURPOSES OF 
THIS MEETING 


1 TO GETACQUAINTED.— 
2 OUR IDEAS — 


OF GOOD MEN ~*~ 
JRATION POINT = 
TIES OF FILER 
7? oF URRCO-IZER — 
3 RETAIL. POSSIBILITIES — 
NIZATION’ BACK OF You 
¥ INSTITUTION =~ ” 
i GOOD anc BAD APPROACH 


2 SALES CONTESTS — 


On their tour of the terri- 
tories, the “Uarco” executives 
carried with them two large 
trunks, one of them contain- 
mg an assortment of two 
dozen charts, and the other 
sample machines and sup- 
plies. Above is shown the 
chart which opened each 
meeting by explaining the 
purposes of a district con- 
vention. 


periodically our salesmen will 
furnish additional supplies of 
forms, which make up the biggest 
share of our business. 

These two incidents present 
tangible evidence of the effective- 
ness of our plan of holding dis- 
trict sales meetings in parts of the 
country easily accessible to the 
salesmen in each territory. Un- 
doubtedly, there are other cases 
of a similar nature which have 
not been brought to our attention, 
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and, of course, the intangible 
benefits derived from the meeting 
cannot be gauged accurately ex- 
cept by increases in sales and de- 
creases in salesmen’s turnover 
extended over a period of time, 
yet we consider it greatly en- 
couraging that sales are actually 
being closed as a direct result of 
the meetings. 


Between May 6 and July 1 of 
this year, W. R. Barker, president 
of the company; A. R. McFarlane, 
our advertising manager; H. C. 
Tobey, director of our educa- 
tional department, and myself, 
met with salesmen in Detroit, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis,’ 


Kansas City, Dallas and Oakland. 
The salesmen and district man- 
agers attending the meetings 
ranged from fourteen in Minne- 
apolis to thirty-five in Oakland 
and thirty-seven in Chicago, 
where our plants are located. 
This is the first year we have 
undertaken any organized system 
maintaining contact with our 


men, particularly 
those in the more 
distant territories. 
They have been 
visited once or twice 
a year by company 
officials, it is true, 
and occasionally 
some of them would 
make a trip to one of 
our factories, but 
not until last 
spring had we 
worked out any 
definite plan for 
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giving them the sort of sales 
training we desired. 


In considering the various 
methods employed by other 
companies to get their field repre- 
sentatives together for an educa- 
tional program, we eliminated 
national conventions from our 
calculations right at the start. 
From the experiences of some of 
the men in our own organization, 
and from what we could learn 
from outside sources, the typical 
national convention degenerates 
into a combination drinking bout 
and gambling excursion to a 
greater or lesser extent. I do not 
intend to make this a blanket 
indictment of all national conven- 
tions, because a few of them are 
serious, well-managed gatherings, 
but they are the exception rather 
than the rule, I have found. 


Conventions attended by hun- 
dreds of salesmen, too, are 


At the left is shown the con- 
trast between the first regis- 
ter made by the company 
thirty-eight years ago and 
the.latest model. The vet- 
eran machine is still capable 
of issuing a sales ticket. It 
was the first time most of 
the salesmen had viewed the 
first register ever put into 
successful operation. Below 
is the trunk of charts, with 
a salesman using one of them 
to illustrate a point in his 
talk. 
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unwieldy, devoted 
largely to speeches and 
wholesaie entertainment 
features and containing 
no provisions for the 
salesmen to discuss 
problems of the business 
intimately with the 
heads of the company. 
Along with the stories of 
liquor parties and poker 
winnings or losses, as 
the case may be, which 
salesmen carry home 
from conventions with 
them, the most lasting 
impressions of the pro- 
grams, provided by the 
company at considerable 
expense, relate to such 
social events as dinners, 
shows and dances more 
than to the business ses- 
sions. It is seldom pos- 
sible to make certain 
that even the majority of 
the salesmen hear the 


speeches; not often do 


they receive any per- 
sonal attention from the 
heads of the business, 
and many of them are 


Ts the Day of the National 


Sales Convention Passing ? 


ATIONAL conventions, admittedly, are expensive 

affairs. It costs money — plenty of it—to gather 
several hundred or a thousand salesmen and sales 
managers from all parts of the country in one place, 
entertain them for a week or so, provide speakers and 
other features for their edification, and write off the 
time they spend away from their territories. Are the 
returns commensurate with the expense? 


Then, too, if even half the stories of drinking, gam- 
bling and like diversions, which frequently go hand 
in hand with large gatherings of men, are true, isn’t 
it plausible that such unwieldy conventions, instead 
of building up the morale of a sales organization, ac- 
tually undermine it? 


After making a careful study of typical cases, the 
United Autographic Register Company, when it pre- 
pared to undertake a sales training program, decided 
against the old national convention plan. Instead, it 
chose a system of district meetings, attended by any- 


where between eight and forty salesmen, where the 


men would have the opportunity of meeting and talk- 
ing things over intimately with company officials 
rather than being just a part of the crowd. 


Among the advantages inherent in district meet- 
ings, as outlined by Mr. Jones in this article, are the 
facts that salesmen get right back at work in their 
territories within a day or two after the conferences 
end, that the sessions may be devoted strictly to busi- 
ness, that special attention can be given to salesmen’s 
individual problems, and that they won’t carry any 
“hangover” home with them. 


After reading this article, what do you think? 


traveling half-way 
across the country, were 
within a few hours’ ride 
of their territories and 
could begin putting the 
facts they had learned to 
work immediately. All 
the sessions were held in 
a small hotel conference 
room, free from distrac- 
tions and providing an 
intimacy and close per- 
sonal contact impossible 
in a large gathering. 
We carried with us to 
each meeting two large 
trunks, one filled with 
charts to be hung on the 
walls and the other con- 
taining samples of our 
products. We still have 
the original Model “A” 
register introduced 
thirty-eight years ago, 
the first recording in- 
strument of its kind, 
incidentally, ever placed 
on the market. It is a 
curious old relic, made of 
wood with glass sides, 
but it is still capable of 


lost, as the saying goes, 


issuing a sales ticket. In 


in the scuffle. 

The men are gone 
from their territories anywhere 
between ten days to three weeks, 
and in few cases is the expense 
of such a convention justified by 
the sales resulting from it. I have 


it on good authority that one of 


the largest national organizations 
in the country spent $275,000 on 
its last sales convention and has 


almost given up hoping to realize 


any commensurate profit. 


It was because of these objec- 
tions that we determined to make 
our policy one of small gather- 
ings of strictly a business nature. 
All of our seven meetings were 
three-day affairs, held close 
enough to the salesmen’s ter- 
ritories to enable them to leave 
home the previous evening and be 
back at work again the day after 
it had closed. It wasn’t heralded 
as a good time; the men under- 
stood perfectly that our sole pur- 
pose in calling them together was 
to teach them more about our 
products, enable them to discuss 
their problems at first-hand with 
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company Officials, and to improve 
their selling methods. 

As in any organization of 
specialty salesmen, our rate of 
turnover was higher than we 
liked to see it. Our first thought 
in planning this series of meet- 
ings was to reduce turnover by 
selling the men more thoroughly 
on the house and its line, through 
contact with Mr. Barker and his 
associates from the factory, and 
by showing them how to make 
more money for themselves, 
which, after all, is the surest way 
of keeping salesmen satisfied with 
their jobs. 


Arriving at Detroit for the first 
meeting, we met our salesmen 
and district manager at breakfast 
at one of the hotels. Stopping 
only for lunch and dinner, our 
conference extended until eight- 
thirty or nine o’clock in the 
evening. The same _ procedure 
was repeated the two following 
days, and when the conference 
was over the men, instead of 
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contrast we showed our 
latest Model “T” regis 
ter, presenting visible evidence of 
the vast improvement made in the 
fifteen or twenty intervening 
models. 

In addition to the talks and 
demonstrations given by Mr. 
Barker, Mr. McFarland, Mr. 
Tobey, and myself, we were 
anxious to have the salesmen 
themselves take part in the pro- 
grams. At each meeting, there- 
fore, we assigned certain subjects 
to different salesmen. They took 
such topics as, “Why Uarco 
Needs More Salesmen;” “Why I 
Like My Work;” “Demonstra- 
tions ;” “The Protection Appeal in 
Securing New Business;” “How 
I Have Been Able to Sell 50 Per 
Cent New Business in a Run- 
Down Territory ;” “Why I Prefer 
a Small Compact Territory;’ 
“How I Work a Sparsely Settled 
Territory;” “My Method of 
Working City and Rural Ter 
ritory ;” “Fifteen Years of Regis 
ter Selling,” and others. 
(Continued on page 524) 
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Why National Lamp 1s So Strong 
for Dealer Contests 


O DEALER con- 
D tests pay? 
Let me warn 


you in advance, this is 
going to be an answer 
in the affirmative. Most 
decidedly, they do pay, 
and pay well if they are 
planned along construc- 
tive lines and carried 
through in the proper fashion. 

Take for instance the “April 
Climb,” operated by the National 
Lamp Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company among its dealer- 
agents, during the month of 
April, 1927. 

The “April Climb” was not the 
first contest put on by the Na- 
tional Lamp Works. It is the 
most recent of a long series of 
successful dealer activities. Last 
year there was the “New Line 
Drive” that helped to launch the 
new simplified line of five inside 
frosted lamps. In 1923 the “Four 
Star Campaign” helped the Na- 
tional agents to become better 
merchandisers. In 1922 the “Lamp 
the Home Contest” pointed the 
way to bigger lamp sales in the 
residence lighting field. And 
there were others before, but 
that’s getting back into ancient 
history. The experience in these 
previous contests and campaigns 
was of great assistance in laying 
out the “April Climb” and mak- 
ing it a success. 


What the Four Stars Mean 


The “April Climb” was based 
on the “Four Star” plan of mer- 
chandising, which the National 
has stressed in all of its dealer 
advertising for several years. 
Briefly, the Four Star plan is as 
follows: There are four funda- 
mental principles of good mer- 
chandising — four things that a 
good merchant does to sell goods. 
Each one of these things is called 
a star, and the merchant who 


does all four is called a Four Star 
merchant. 


_ Star 1 is selling by means of an attrac- 
tive store front and show windows that 
Taw people into the store. 
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How One Contest Alone Jumped the 
Monthly Average of 881 Dealers from 
362 to $138 During the “‘Off’’ Season 


for Lamp Sales 


By L. P. MOYER 


Star 2 is selling by means of good dis- 
plays inside the store — displays that lead 
people to buy more than the one thing 
they came in to get. 

Star 3 is word-of-mouth selling, asking 
the customer to buy, suggesting additional 
purchases. 

Star 4 is going outside the store for 
sales, either by personal solicitation or by 
advertising in one form or another. 


it was suggested that 
the dealer use his show 
windows to sell lamps, 
that he feature the April 
1 price reduction on 
Mazda lamps. Ideas and 
material for window dis- 
plays were offered. He 
was urged to use the 
blue carton lantern, an 
illuminated outside store sign, 
and the National window service, 
which are sold on a co-operative 
cost basis, as the best and easiest 
way to earmark his store. 

Under Star 2, it was suggested 
that the dealer use the National 
lamp demonstrator; a semi-cir- 


Andy Olson, manager of the Hutchinson Electric Service Company of 
Hutchinson, Minnesota, won this coach. as first prize in the National 


Lamp Works’ “April Climb” contest. 
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In the “April Climb” dealers 
were asked to follow the Four 
Stars to increased lamp sales. 
Each star counted 25 per cent 
toward a possible perfect score of 
100 per cent. This score, in con- 


. junction with the dealer’s sales 


record, was considered in deter- 
mining the winners of the prizes. 

Very definite suggestions were 
given the dealers on how to in- 
crease their sales. Under Star 1, 
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cular rack which displays lamps 
lighted, and the lamp attracter, 
another counter display piece 
which draws attention to lamps 
by its colorful flashing lights. It 
was suggested that the dealer 
keep his lamp stock in a promi- 
nent place on his shelves, that he 
have price cards, lighting recipe 
charts and a “How Are -You 
Fixed for Lamps?” slogan card, 
placed where customers would 
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see them and be reminded of their 
lamp needs. 


Under Star 3, he was urged to 
ask every customer the question, 
“How are you fixed for lamps?” 
to have his clerks ask it, to ask 
it over the telephone, to recom- 
mend the proper lamp for the va- 
rious rooms in the home, and to 
suggest that the customer buy a 
carton of six lamps instead of 
only one or two. 

Many suggestions on Star 4 
selling were offered. Plates or 
mats for newspaper advertising 
were available if the dealer would 
use them, also lantern slides for 
the nearest movie theater. The 
opportunities for selling lamps to 
his neighboring merchants and to 
factories and by school boys in 
a house-to-house canvas were 
pointed out. Direct mail, stamp- 
ing the “How Are You Fixed?” 
slogan on all bills, novelty adver- 
tising — all were suggested. 


Handling Sales Reports 


EPORTING in the “April 
Climb” was simplified as 
much as possible. All the dealer 
had to do was to send in a plain 
straightforward statement of 
what he had done under each of 
the Four Stars to increase his 
lamp sales. Photographs of win- 
dow and store displays were re- 
quested, but were not essential. A 
simple four-page form was sup- 
plied for this report, with a place 
on it for the dealer to indicate his 
lamp sales for the months of 
March and April. Since dealers 
handle Mazda lamps on consign- 
ment, they make out a sales re- 
port each month, and it was easy 
for them to supply this sales in- 
formation. 

Announcement of the contest 
was by a large broadside which 
gave complete and final informa- 
tion about the activity and 
showed the prizes to be awarded 
to the winners. 

The first prize in the “April 
Climb” was a Chevrolet Coach. 

There were ten prizes in all, 
costing approximately $1,000. 
They were all first-class merchan- 
dise, carefully selected to appeal 
to the largest group. Following 
is the list of prizes: 
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First prize, Chevrolet coach; 
Second prize, overstuffed ve- 
lour davenport and chair; 


Third prize, repeating shotgun; . 


Fourth prize, 50-piece set of 
silverware; 

Fifth prize, wardrobe trunk; 

Sixth prize, 17-jewel pocket 
watch; 

Seventh prize, Coswell chair; 

Eighth prize, 15-piece set of 
aluminum cooking-ware ; 

Ninth prize, suede leather sport 
coat, and 

Tenth prize, shell briar pipe. 

Particular attention was paid, 
in selecting the judges of the con- 
test, to get men who were well 


‘known in the electrical industry. 


The men who served as judges 
were Laurence W. Davis, general 
manager of the Association of 
Electragists; Stanley A. Dennis, 
editor of Electrical World, and 
Kenneth McIntyre, Society for 
Electrical Development. 

And now let’s see what the re- 
sults of the “Climb” were. It is 
impossible to tell just how many 
of the dealers who received the 
prize announcement were stimu- 
lated to increased effort on lamps 
by the hope of winning the 
“Chevy” coach or one of the other 
prizes. It is a fact though that 
881 dealers were sufficiently in- 
terested to follow through on the 
contest and turn in a report at 
the end. The results obtained by 
these 881 were very gratifying, 
and prove beyond doubt that sales 
contests of this nature do pay. 


A 122 Per Cent Gain 


URING March this group of 

merchants sold $54,873.38 
worth of lamps, an average of $62 
per dealer. In April, under the 
stimulation of the contest, they 
sold $121,839.17 worth of lamps, 
an average of $138 per dealer. We 
find, therefore, that the April 
sales of this group increased 122 


per cent over the sales for the. 


previous month. 
This record is all the more 
striking when it is considered that 


lamp sales normally show a slight . 


decrease in April, as the days be- 
come longer and people spend 
more and more time out of doors. 
Thus while the “April Climb” 
agents were increasing their sales 


122 per cent, the sales of all Na- 
tional lamp agents fell off about 
1 per cent. 

There are, however, in addition 
to the actual dollars and cents 
sales increase, several important 
benefits that accrue to the manu- 
facturer who puts on such a con- 
test. In the first place it en- 
courages closer contact between 
manufacturer and dealer. It se- 
cures for the manufacturer pre- 
ferred space and attention in a 
large number of his retail outlets, 
It makes for wider distribution 
and better use of advertising ma- 
terial. 

Dealers know that if they are 
going to have any chance of 
winning a contest, they must fa- 
miliarize themselves with the 
product, learn its selling points 
and its uses. Once they learn 
these, it is but natural that they 
will sell more of the particular 
line, even long after the activity 
is ended. 


Found New Sales Outlets 


HE contestiopens their eyes 

to many sales opportunities 
they have been overlooking. More 
than one of the dealers entered in 
the “April Climb,” finished his 
report with a statement some- 
thing like this: “I know how 
easy it is to sell lamps, now, and 
how many can be sold with a 
little extra effort. My sales next 
month will be even greater than 
they are for April. My. one re- 
gret is that I didn’t start to push 
lamps before.” 

And finally the reports of a 
sales contest contain a_ vast 
amount of excellent publicity ma- 
terial, testimonials, new sales 
ideas, proof that old sales ideas 
are practical, and pictures of dis- 
plays that have demonstrated 
their sales value. All of this ma- 
terial is of inestimable value in 
future sales promotion work. 

One of the high points of the 
“April Climb” report which won 
first prize is the report of Andy 
Olson, manager of the Hutchin- 
son Electric Service Company of 
Hutchinson, Minnesota, to whom 
the Chevrolet was delivered on 
July 9. 

(Continued on page 506) 
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When the Board of Directors Gasps 
at the Cost of Selling 


HE president 
and sales man- 
ager of a middle 


west metal products 
manufacturing company 
recently visited a group 
of men engaged in the 
operation of merchan- 
dise warehouses. They brought 
figures on the cost of operating 
their branch houses, which were 
scattered over the country in 
various strategic market centers. 
“We must cut distribution 
costs,” they said. “Our manu- 
facturing costs have been pared 
to the bone. New machinery, 
better equipment, and scientific 
routing of all production ma- 
terials through the plant, have 
enabled us to cut the making cost 
toa minimum. But in spite of 
our manufacturing economies our 
distribution costs continue to sky- 
rocket. Can you help us?” 


A $200 Saving 
HE warehouse men_ took 
figures on branch offices and 
went to work. Ina few days they 
submitted an estimate —it was 


more than an estimate, because 


‘here was no guesswork in the 
figures—of the savings which 
could be effected by the use of 
merchandise warehouses located 
in the same cities where the 
branch houses were then being 
operated. 

Here are some of the figures. 
In Chicago the metal company 
was paying $250 a month for 
rent, $8 a month for light, $20 a 
month for janitor service, and $10 
a month for telephone service. 
The insurance rate of the stocks 
carried in the branch house was 
$2.a hundred. 

Without including the insur- 
ance cost, the actual direct costs 
of the branch house totalled $288 
amonth. The same number of 
Square feet of space in a mer- 
chandise warehouse, alongside a 
railroad track, in a location as 
800d as the branch house loca- 
tion, cost $80 a month with light, 
heat, and janitor service included. 
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How Nationally-Known Manufactur- 
ers Are Turning to Merchandise wu 
Warehouses to Cut Distribution Costs 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


There was also a saving of ap- 
proximately $4 a month on tele- 
phone costs. 

As compared with the branch 
house, the merchandise ware- 
house could offer the same 
amount of floor space, with better 
service, and less trucking costs, 
for $86 a month, a clear saving of 
$202 a month. 


Reducing Insurance Rates. 


UT that was not all of the 

saving. Due to modern con- 
struction, sprinkler equipment, 
and other diminished fire hazards, 
the insurance rate in the public 
warehouse was only 17 cents a 
hundred as compared with the 
branch office insurance rate of $2 
a hundred. On a ten thousand 
dollar stock the saving for a year 
amounted to $183, or approxi- 
mately $15 a month, bringing the 
total saving up to $217 a month 
on the Chicago branch alone. 


There were other advantages. 
The merchandise warehouse be- 
ing located on a switch track, the 
stocks could be shipped direct to 
the warehouse, saving crosstown 
trucking costs, the supervision of 
trucking, and the loss due to in- 
evitable breakage in trucking. 

Two stock clerks were em- 
ployed in the branch house, and 
much of their time was devoted 
to handtrucking stock from the 
receiving platform to the stock 
room. Their time should have 
been more profitably spent in 
handling stock, filling orders and 
similar work. With the stocks in 
the warehouse, the company 
could employ skilled labor for 
this work, at low cost, leaving the 
experienced stock men to order 
filling. © 

Savings in other cities did not 
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amount to as much as 
the savings in Chicago, 
were equally as 
large in proportion to 
the space occupied, and 
the volume of business 
handled. 

In the case of another 
manufacturer only a slight saving 
was shown, because this manu- 
facturer —a mid-west textile and 
clothing concern—had the ad- 
vantage of a long term lease in 
a very cheap and old building, 
where the rent was only thirty- 
three cents a square foot. Any 
suitable warehouse could be used 
for this manufacturer’s branch 
stock and salesmen’s head- 
quarters, at a rate of fifty cents 
a square foot, but in spite of this 
unusual condition (the thirty- 
three cent rate was from fifty 
cents to a dollar a square foot 
below the average cost for space) 
a small saving was possible by 
transferring the branch to a mer- 
chandise warehouse. 


Additional Space Available 


“ao saving was made pos- 
sible by the difference in in- 
surance. The very factors which 
brought the rent rate to such a 
low figure boosted the insurance 
rate to a high figure. Insurance 
was costing $2.20 a hundred in 
the old branch house, but on the 
same stock, when moved into a 
merchandise warehouse, the in- 
surance rate was cut to 14 cents 
a hundred, and as the stock car- 
ried totalled $40,000, the saving 
in insurance alone was _ nearly 
enough to warrant moving the 
stock from the old branch house 
to the merchandise warehouse. 
This manufacturer’s experience 
shows another angle of the many 
advantages to be found in using 
a merchandise warehouse instead 
of a privately operated branch 
house. In a public merchandise 
warehouse extra space can be ob- 
tained at a moment’s notice dur- 
ing peak seasons, when it is 
necessary to find additional space 
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for short terms. In the manu- 
facturer’s own branch house there 
is no such flexibility, and the 
manufacturer must either pay for 
a lot of space which is used only 
in peak seasons, or go hunting. for 
additional space which can be 
rented temporarily to take care of 
peak loads. 

The same is true of labor. 
There is always plenty of addi- 
tional temporary labor obtainable 
around a big merchandise ware- 
house; and it is trained labor, 
accustomed to handling mer- 
chandise of all kinds. If the 
manufacturer operates his own 
branch house, raw labor, unskilled 
and untrained, must be recruited 
from time to time in rush seasons. 

Another manufacturer who re- 
cently made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the branch house problem 
found that by abandoning his own 
branch houses in twelve towns he 
could save $10,000 a year, nearly 
a thousand dollars a year per 
town, and give better and quicker 
service to all customers. 


Office Space and Display Room 


N ADDITION to merchandise, 

storage, and handling facilities, 
there are a great number of ware- 
houses. which are equipped to 
rent office space, permanently or 
temporarily, to manufacturers 
who maintain accounting and 
billing staffs in all branch or- 
ganizations. Display room space 
is also available, and can be 
rented during the busy market 
season and abandoned during the 
dull season when no visitors are 
expected. 

The flexibility of ‘these various 
services enables the manufacturer 
to cut costs during dull seasons, 
eliminating the burden of paying 
for space and facilities which are 
fully used only during a month or 
so of the buying season. It is 
these burdens which must be car- 
ried, to facilitate rush business 
during the busy season, that eat 
up profits during the dull seasons. 
All this is eliminated in the 
proper use of merchandise ware- 
houses. 

One big warehouse recently 
completed has a _ bank, lunch 
room, dining room, barber shop, 
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and soda fountain, as well as dis- 
play rooms and office space. 

A furniture manufacturer, in- 
terested in establishing shipping 
points in different parts of the 
country, made an investigation of 
freight savings through shipment 
of carload lots to warehouses, 
splitting these shipments into 
local shipments for nearby towns, 
thus saving the difference be- 
tween broken car lots and car 
lots on the long haul from his 
factory to distribution centers. 


Savings in Freight Rates 


PACE limitations prevent us 

from tabulating all the vari- 
ous freight rates, but an idea can 
be gained of the total savings 
made when the l.c.l. freight rates 
between Chicago and Dallas, 
Texas, are considered, in compari- 
son with car lot rates between the 
same points. 

On wooden furniture (such as 
he makes) not knocked down, the 
l.c.l. rate between Chicago and 
Dallas is $5.08 per hundred, in 
contrast to the rate of $1.61 per 
hundred for car lot shipments, a 
minimum car being 16,000 
pounds. 

On furniture shipped knocked 
down, the l.c.l. rate from Chicago 
to Dallas is $2.14 a hundred, as 
contrasted with a rate of $1.41% 
a hundred in car lot shipments, 
minimum of 12,000 pounds being 
the basis for car lot rates. Now 
if the manufacturer shipped 
16,000 pounds of furniture to 
points near Dallas, split up into 
small shipments, and paid the 
l.c.l. rate on each shipment, the 
total freight cost would be 
$812.80. If he shipped the same 
quantity to Dallas in one car, the 


~ cost would be $257.60, leaving a 


gross saving of $552.20 per car. 
Of course this saving would be 
cut down by the payment of the 
l.c.l. rate from Dallas to nearby 
points, but there would still be a 
great saving. 

The saving in the case of 
knocked down furniture would 
not be so great, but of course the 
freight saving is only one of the 
advantages which results from 
the use of merchandise ware- 
houses. Quicker shipments to 


dealers, better ability to cope 
with the hand-to-mouth buying 
situation, and the added safety of 
storing manufacturer’s stocks in 
different warehouses, instead of 
having it all stored at the home 
plant—these are other factors 
which must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


The cost of distribution is the 
one great expense in merchandis- 
ing of manufactured products to- 
day which is being severely 
criticized. Because it is one of 
the problems of the business 
man, no company can afford to 
overlook any opportunity to save 
money in distribution — and the 
merchandise warehouse offers, to 
practically every manufacturer, a 
great money-saving opportunity. 
No wonder so many manufac- 
turers are turning to the ware- 
house men for a solution, or a 
partial solution, of the distribut- 
ing cost problem. | 


ROY BARNES DIES AT 
OAKLAND 


OY A. BARNES, general 
manager of the Bankers Sup- 
ply Division of the Todd Com- 
pany, recently passed away at 
Oakland, California. Readers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT will remem- 
ber Mr. Barnes as a frequent con- 
tributor to its columns. 

A friend of all the salesmen, he 
never failed to win their hearty 
co-operation in any undertaking. 
In an article printed in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT several months ago, 
Mr. Barnes stated, “There are 
some things a sales manager can- 
not learn at his desk; they are the 
personal problems of the men in 
the field and he must come in 
close personal contact with them 
before he can discover and cor- 
rect them.” 


—_— 


The Reynolite division of the 
Reynolds Spring Company has 
appointed the Campbell-Ewald 
Company to handle its advertis 
ing. This company manufac- 
tures Reynolite, a composition 
used in wall sockets, plugs and 
similar electrical appliances. 
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The Jelly-Fish Salesman Develops 
a Selling Backbone 


HE main objec- 
tion from a busi- 
ness standpoint 


to staying out late at 
night is loss of sleep be- 
cause when one has not 
had enough sleep, the 
following day he may be 
receptive but not aggres- 
sive. Strange to say, I have no- 
ticed in my OWn experience as a 
salesman and as an executive, 
that a good day’s work starts the 
night before with a good night’s 
sleep. The real reason why we 
are so frequently confronted with 
poor service from clerks, with 
their apparent stupidity, with 
their lack of attention, with their 
overlooking opportunities to 
make sales, etc., is that these 
clerks did not have enough sleep 
the night before. I refer to clerks, 
not because they offend especially 
in this respect, but because the 
evidence of their lack of pep and 
energy iS more apparent. 


The Good and Bad Day’s Work 
Exactly the same thing is true 
of the business executive, but fre- 
quently he can cover up his short- 
comings by locking himself up in 
his office, denying himself to 
visitors and passing out the word 
that he is “in conference.” Every 
man, when he goes to work, is 
going to a good day’s work or a 
poor day’s work. If he has had 
a good night’s sleep, if his head is 
clear and his hand is steady, the 
chances are he is going to deliver 
a first-class day’s work. On the 
other hand, if his thoughts are 
clouded and if his nerves are on 
edge, it is a sure thing that there 
will be a poor day’s work. 
It is just as true of business as 
itis of golf that you can not make 
your best record unless you are 
im good physical condition. I 
have heard some salesmen say 
that they could do their best 
work “after a night of it.” This 
sall bunk. They can’t and they 
don't. Their sensibilities are 
dulled. It is just like the fun at 
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What Happens When Salesmen Are 
Taught to Sell the Line Instead of 
Merely to Take Orders for the Cus- 


tomer’s Immediate Needs 


SAUNDERS NORVELL 


a drinking party. Everybody 
thinks the stories are unusually 
funny. They aren’t. The only 
difference is that the alcohol has 
dulled your sense of criticism. 


| THIS article, Mr. Norvell dwells 
upon the advantage, both to the sales- 
man and to the dealer, of selling a com- 
plete line instead of just fractions of a 
dozen. The highest form of salesmanship 
is that where the salesman has the ability 
to sell a complete line. The most valuable 
retail stocks are those where the dealer has 
bought complete lines and has resisted the 
temptation to buy just a little from every 
Tom, Dick and Harry, thus mixing up his 
stock and having a little of everything and 
not a complete line of anything. One of 
the great complaints of manufacturers to- 
day is the fact that retail merchants do 
not buy and push complete lines. 


That this condition exists is very largely 
the fault of the jelly-fish salesman. ‘It is 


’ high time some of our jélly-fish salesmen 


evolved a vertebra—in other words — 
a backbone. 
— THE EpITors. 


My own experiences when I 
was young and when some of my 
dealings were very small, were 
often of great value to me in later 
years when I was doing business 
on a much larger scale. For 
instance, when I was in the hard- 
ware business, we had our own 
line of highgrade tools. They 
were our best. The price of these 
tools was fixed and naturally, as 
the quality was excellent, the 
price was high. We had competi- 
tion from others who were less 
careful about the quality and 
finish of their product, also about 
the convenience of the packages 
in which the goods were put up. 
Customers, in buying, would 
quote the prices of these cheaper 
goods and do their best to buy 
our best line at these lower prices. 
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It was decided to 
bring out a good, but 
cheaper, line. This 
cheaper line was not 
quite so well finished. 
The inspection was not 
quite so strict. The 
packages were not quite 
so expensive. Some of 
our directors argued that this 
cheaper line would affect the 
sales of our best line. We put 
out the cheaper line, however, and 
carefully explained, in a general 
letter to our salesmen, how this 
line should be sold. When a mer- 
chant referred to a competitor’s 
low-priced line, our salesmen 
were told to immediately offer our 
cheaper line in competition. Asa 
result, we not only built up a very 
satisfactory business on our 
cheaper line, but the sales of our 
high-priced line continued to in- 
crease and I am sure our cus- 
tomers were better satisfied. 


The Way to Sell Quality 

Early in the hardware business, 
I learned that the way to sell a 
high-priced razor was to also have 
medium grade and low-priced 
razors. That is also the way to 
sell razors not only at wholesale, 
but at retail. Lay three razors on 
the showcase before a man — one 
at one dollar, one at two dollars 
and one at three dollars —and if 
he actually has the price in his 
pocket, you stand a better chance 
to sell him the three dollar razor. 
Of course, it is up to the salesman 
to explain the difference between 
the razors and why the high- 
priced razor is worth its price. 

Recently in a conference in 
New York, a certain manufac- 
turer of a very high grade line 
of goods which is well known all 
over the United States, told. me 
that they were having great diffi- 
culty in maintaining the neces- 
Sary price because other manu- 
facturers making a cheaper line 
were convincing some merchants 
that their product was just as 
good. 
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“One of several sales ideas I proposed to try out was to persuade my 

customers, instead of buying scattered items in my leading line of tools, 

to consider the advantages of carrying a full and complete line of these 
tools and eliminating other brands.” 


“Do you make more than one 
grade of goods in your factory?” 
I inquired. 

“No,” he replied, “we don’t. 
we never have. We have built 
up our business and our reputa- 
tion on one quality, the very 
highest.” 


“If I were in your place,” I 
suggested, “I would bring out a 
line of at least the staple sizes, 
of a lower grade product. I 
would, of course, sell it under a 
different brand. Your com- 
petitors’ goods are not advertised. 
I would not advertise this cheaper 
brand. I would maintain the 
price on my first quality goods 
and I would fight my competitors 
with this cheaper line.” 


“Well, well,” replied this manu- 
facturer. “We never thought of 
that.” 


Now, you see, my suggestion 
came just because many years 
ago in the hardware business, we 
decided to bring out a cheaper 
line to fight the same kind of 
competition. I told this manu- 
facturer of our experience and I 
am sure that if he does bring out 
the cheaper line, his experience 
will be the same. The cheaper 
line will act as a bumper to pro- 
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tect the price of his high grade 


goods. 


So, following the thought of 
my early experiences, when I re- 
ceived a letter from Sates Man- 
AGEMENT suggesting that I write 
an article on the difference be- 
tween the salesman who accepts 
business passively, that is, just 
turns the pages of his catalog and 
gives his customer an opportunity 
to buy, and the other salesman 
who does constructive work in 
suggesting sales, new selling 
ideas, etc., to his customer, my 
mind went back to the days when 
I was a traveling salesman. 


I traveled as a salesman ten 
years. For the first three years, 
all I actually did in selling was 
to carry around my large hard- 
ware catalog, try to get the 
dealer to turn through its pages 
with me, and then write down 
what he ordered. I also carried 
a sample trunk of cutlery and 
when I had finished with my 
hardware order, I would ask the 
dealer, “Don’t you need some 
cutlery?” If he said no, that was 
the end of the matter, but of 
course, if he said yes, I would 
call the drayman and have my 
trunk brought up from the sta- 
tion. Naturally, my cutlery sales 
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were not very large! I did fairly 
well in selling hardware, as I was 
somewhat energetic in getting 
around and pushing my catalog 
under the nose of hardware men! 

In those early years of selling, 
I stood in awe of my customers, 
I was quite young —in my early 
twenties. I looked up to them as 
great merchants. In the case of 
some of my largest customers in 
my best towns, I trembled every 
time I opened my catalog! Of 
course, I believed everything they 
told me and often I would send 
in orders, until stopped, with 
prices entered subject to approval 
of the house! 


Why I Stopped Playing 


Yes, in those days, I did take 
a hand now and then in a poker 
game. I sat up most of the night 
straining my eyes looking for the 
third ace. The following day, 
after one of these games, I 
usually had a stiff neck and I 
looked forward all day for the 
coming of night so I could get 
some sleep. I am quite sure that 
as a salesman I was not at my 
best. However, I soon gave up 
the game of poker. It seemed to 
me that in every gathering of 
salesmen, there were always some 
poker experts who won with 
monotonous regularity! I made 
up my mind that my income was 
too small to help contribute to 
the support of these gentlemen! 
It was uncanny, when [ had a full 
house, how they knew it was time 
to stay out. It was also uncanny, 
when I attempted to run through 
a busted flush with a large raise, 
how they invariably called me! | 
decided that my countenance was 
too frank, open and readable to be 
that of a successful poker player 
and so, early in my career, I gave 
up the game. As a result of that, 
I enjoyed more sleep and because 
of sleeping better, I think ! 
gathered what was a great idea 
to me in those days. 

An idea I gathered in was that 
possibly I might increase my 
sales by tactfully suggesting cer 
tain sales ideas to my customers. 
In other words, instead of being 
always receptive, I decided to try 
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N 1873 a young Southern school teacher 

joined a wholesale grocery house as a sales- 

man. His very first customer asked him: 
“Which of your coffees is really the best?” 


The salesman did not know. He supposed 
that the most expensive coffee was best, and so 
recommended it. That evening when he 
thought over his first day’s work on the road 
it occurred to him that he really did not know 
that the expensive coffee was best. He decided 
to test all his brands (at that time coffee was 
sold green and roasted by the retailer) by 
roasting them in his mother’s kitchen. 

The result of his experiment proved that one 
of the lower priced brands was a better coffee. 


The next day he went back to his customer, 
cancelled his order for the costlier coffee, and 
sent him the less expensive brand. 

Jor CueeEk, because of his sincerity, and his 
keen desire to test coffees became known far 
and wide in his territory as a coffee expert. 
He finally perfected a blend which was far 
superior to any then known. 


Over the mountain trails of Kentucky, 
JorL CHEEK rode carrying samples 
of his coffees in his saddle bags 


who wanted first-hand facts 


famous throughout the old South, to try this 
new blend. Guests liked it. Permission was 
later given Mr. Cheek to use the Maxwell House 
name when, after a six months’ test it was 
shown that the Cheek blend did not vary in 
quality. For years afterward Maxwell House 
Coffee was as famous as the Maxwell House 
itself. Long ago it became the most popular 
coffee in the Southern states. Today it has 
swiftly become the largest selling coffee in all 
America. 


In six eventful years, Joel Cheek, with the 
help of his associates, has spread the news of 
Maxwell House Coffee into practically every 
town and hamlet in the United States. Both 
the major city markets, such as New York, and 
smaller centers pay tribute to the genius of the 
salesman who wanted first-hand facts — who 
learned to know coffee. 


- - - 


Since February 1, 1925, the J. Water 


Years ago Mr. Cheek persuaded the Max- THompson Company has served the Cheek-Neal 

5 that ell 8 _s ; oe 

. my well House of Nashville, Tennessee, a hotel Coffee Company as its advertising agency. 
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THE 


ALL-DAY 


HOME 


NEWSPAPER” 


“Hit ’em where they ain’t” in baseball, 


but don’t do that with your adver- 


tising. 

No buyers of space —retailers, 
manufacturers, or advertising agency 
officials — should overlook the sweep- 
ing shift of population that census 
figures reveal in America’s richest 
market. 

From 1920 to 1925 New York’s 50- 
mile suburban territory gained 438,470 
in population. Nearly double the net 
total increase of all of New York 
City! ‘And now notice how the tide 
continues to swell. For 1926 Gov- 
ernment estimates show a further net 
gain in The Golden Suburbs of 266,- 
955. Nearly 50 per cent more gained 
than during the previous 5 years. 

What about your advertising? Are 
you hitting where they ain’t? Only 
one newspaper shows corresponding 
gains in circulation there. 


Where Big Buyers Live 


In the 50-mile suburban territory 
alone, the Sunday New York Ameri- 
can has a circulation of 283,807 — 
more than all three other standard 
Sunday newspapers combined — more 
than all New York standard week- 
day morning newspapers combined — 
more than all New York standard 
eyening newspapers combined. 

Its suburban coverage is unrivaled 
—shows regular and tremendous in- 
creases. During the past 4'2 years 
the Sunday New York American has 


Every Buyer of Space 


~ should know about these changes 


gained over 2!4 times more circula- 
tion ‘in 50-mile suburban territory 
than all three other standard Sunday 
newspapers added together. Its growth 
alone parallels the rapid growth of 
population in The Golden Suburbs. 
Highly valuable territory for New 
York retailers — vitally necessary ter- 
ritory for manufacturers of food, 
household equipment, electric refrig- 
eration, oil- and gas-burners, building 
materials, washing machines, also for 
all whose products reach consumers 
through groceries and drug stores. 


Leads Here Because It 
Leads Everywhere 


The Sunday newspaper with by far 
the greatest circulation here likewise 
enjoys by far the greatest New York 
City coverage. 

Everywhere in and around New 
York, the Sunday New York Ameri- 
can dominates. Of its 1,120,022 cir- 
culation, 772,747 are in Metropolitan 
New York— 40 per cent of the total 
circulation of all four standard Sun- 
day newspapers. The largest metro- 
politan circulation of any standard 
newspapers in America — morning, 
evening, or Sunday. 


Now for Quality! 


In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau’*, 
the three wealthiest buying counties 
in America, the Sunday New York 
American reaches as many homes as 
the next two standard Sunday news- 


papers added together. And _ those 
counties form a part of The Golden 
Suburbs. 

The Sunday New York American 
reaches as many families in all in. 
come groups as any million circula- 
ition — more, proportionately, in the 
higher income groups than smaller 
circulations. 

Readers pay ten cents for it — over 
50 per cent more than for other Sun- 
day newspapers. Why? Because it 
is worth more, also because it inter- 
ests the entire family — many, instead 
of one reader. When more of the 
family are at home. 

Sunday is the week’s day of leisure. 
Sunday is reading day. One news- 
paper is read all day — morning, noon 
and night. When families discuss fu- 
ture purchases. Consequently, Sunday 
New York American advertising pulls 
day after day throughout the follow- 
ing week. 

You must reach them in the home. 
You must hit where they are. And 
the one best day is Sunday. In one 
newspaper at one cost and the least 
duplication. 

No matter what New York news- 
papers you may select, your list is 
bound to be weak in the richest mar- 
ket —and especially in The Golden 
Suburbs — without the Sunday New 
York American. 

To reach your market — to sell your 
product — Sunday is the day, the 
home is the place, and the Sunday 
New York American is the newspaper. 


Sundau New ork American 
“The Backbone of New York Advertising” 
SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,120,022 


*xIn Westchester, Suffolk and 
assau, 
urban counties in America, the 
Sunday New York American 
reaches more than 50% of the 
native white families. 
In these counties there are 
66,774 income tax payers, 115 


New York, 1834 Broadway 


the three richest sub- of passenger cars. 


or Sunday. 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 


golf courses, 156,276 owners 


In the Sunday New York 
American you reach actually 
many more of these people 
than in any other New York 
newspaper—morning, evening 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
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Main Street, Batavia, New York, a town with an estimated trading population of 50,000. 


Dartnell Check-up on Distribution 
of Advertised Products 


HE § distribution 
figures for the 
second city in 


which the study of na- 
tionally advertised prod- 
ucts is being made show 
a fair degree of uniform- 
ity with the results that 
they have been published 
inthe Appleton series. In 
some cases the distribu- 
tion has been improved slightly. 
For example, drugs show a re- 
markable increase, men’s cloth- 
ing is better, electrical goods 
show a fair increase, although this 
is partially due to the fact that 
the list was altered slightly, and 
dry goods, hardware, radios, and 
jewelry all show a slight increase. 
The other products all show a 
smaller distribution than was 
found in Appleton. 

Batavia’s population is 15,628 
— Appleton’s is 20,566; neverthe- 
less Batavia is perhaps the more 
Mportant from the sales stand- 
point because Batavia is the very 
‘enter of one of the richest agri- 
cultural districts in New York 
and is the natural trading center 
for an area that touches seven 
“ounties in the state. This is in 
‘Pite of the fact that Buffalo is 
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Results of a Survey to Determine the 
Distribution of Nationally-Advertised 
Lines of Groceries, Jewelry and 


Electrical Supplies 
The fourth article of a series 


Batavia, New York 


only thirty-eight miles to the west 
and Rochester is_ thirty-three 
miles east. With these cities so 
close at hand the natural conclu- 
sion to draw would be that a good 
share of the business would be at- 
tracted to these cities. Undoubt- 
edly there is some, but it has been 
found that it is comparatively 
small. 


Prefer to Shop at Home 


The merchants here have found 
that if the farmer is given good 
stores with complete stocks they 
would much rather shop in the 
smaller centers where he can 
drive his car with greater ease 
and safety. Batavia is rich in this 
because it is the hub of a network 
of the best roads in the state and 
they afford a good clear road at 
all times for the farmers and 
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the .people in the out- 
lying towns to reach Ba- 
tavia. These roads radi- 
ating from the city pass 
through many smaller 
towns and cities and a 
rich farming district that 
gives Batavia an esti- 
mated trading popula- 
tion of over 50,000. 

In addition to being 
the center of one of the richest ag- 
ricultural sections of the state, 
Batavia is a good industrial city. 
One of the largest manufacturers 
of farm implements in this coun- 
try has a plant located here. In 
addition there are factories for the 
making of shoes, monuments, 
flour, novelties, rubber tires, tanks 
and galvanized iron specialties, 
threshing machines, wood ware, 
plows, and electrical equipment. 


The factories show their influ- 
ence on the type of population. 
There is a large settlement of Ital- 
ians in the city. Although they 
do not materially influence the 
type of store on the main usi- 
ness street, they do show it 1n the 
grocery field. There is a large 
number of grocery stores in this 
district that are all of a very low 
grade, poorly kept and with small 
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Grocery Products in Batavia, New York 
ae ioe BF a 
stribution stribution istributio 

Product (54 Stores) Product (54 Stores) Product (54 Santen) 
Arbuckles Coffee 63.0 . Edgemont Crackers 27.8 Phenix Cheese 53.7 
Armours Products 63.0 Wels DIR MUR BORD sc cst tis 96.3 Planters Peanuts 81.5 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flouv.................. 9 arora” Yeast 94,4 Ne — Flakes 94,1 
Bakers Cocoa it 22.2 ‘ost Toasties 79.6 
Beech Nut Peanut Butter. 40.7 French’s Mustard 81.5 Postum 77.8 
Blue Ribbon Mayonaisse..... ecco 46.3 Grape Nuts 75.9 Quaker Breakfast Foods 88.9 
Bon Ami_.. 96.3 Heinz Products 75.9 R. & R. Boned Chicken 11.1 
cone AE Milk =. oe 100.0 — * eaented ne ee boy 

ovri msomme 5 unket 37.0 ani-F lus! 1.5 
Brillo 83.3. Karo Corn Syrups 87.0 Seal Brand Coffee amd Tead.ccccccccccccccmnn 13.0 
Calumet Baking Powder...cccccccmnnm 74.1 Knox Gelatine 66.7. Shredded Wheat ‘ 90.7 
Campbell Soups 100.0 Kraft Cheese 66.7 Sniders Tomato Products 44.4 
oy ageaaaemanlte sevanrernencmsereneo net = pd La France Soap PowderS.ccrecccsocsccncnesone . 15.9 YS — 
Carnation Milk 87.0 Litbes Prededts Pe Sunbrite Cleanser 81.5 
Certo oH — 96.3 —— “aoe ANd LEMONS. cceccocecceone 92.6 
Chipso ° ; unshine Biscuits 14.8 
Colmans Mustard on — House Coffee =. Swans Down Gake. Flour... . 63.0 
} sang ais 75.9 Minute Tapioca 81.5 RE Ba Malted Milk "=. 
Del Monte Products 64.8 Monarch Brand Products. 9.3 20 Mule Team Borax 74.1 
Diamond Crystal Salt 18.5 Mortons Salt 0.0 Underwood Deviled Ham 7.4 
Dr. Price’s Extracts 0.0  Muffets 79.6  Uneeda Biscuits 70.4 
Dona Castile Soap = ad — Cleanser Hes Welchs Grape Juice 29.6 
Dra: . s . esson Oi 57.4 
Suchasle Salad Dressing 1.9 P. & G. Soap 98.1 <a 
Duz Soap Products 66.7 Pep 68.5 Average Distribution nccccccccccmnmneune 56.6 


stocks. Because of this the per- 
centage of distribution figure for 
this group of stores is lowered. 

Grocery products, jewelry and 
electrical goods will be dealt with 
in this article and the eight other 
lines of products will be discussed 
in two following issues of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Grocery and Food Products 


There were fifty-eight stores 
checked for the grocery list in 
Batavia. Out of this number, one 
was a tea company selling largely 
its own branded line of goods 
and also handling a furniture line ; 
two were fruit stores, and one was 
a small Italian general store with 
a small stock of groceries. Out 
of the remaining fifty-four stores 
there were nineten chain or semi- 
chain stores. There were four 
A & P stores, seven Market Bas- 
kets, two I. G. A. stores, two Red 
& White stores, one Arrowhead 
store, and one each of three other 
chain organizations. In addition 
to these, a Loblaw Groceteria was 
about to be opened. The Market 
Basket stores are a local organi- 
zation and the I. G. A., Red & 
White, and Arrowhead stores are 
all stores that are backed by 
wholesalers. 


Out of the entire list of prod- 
ucts there was not one that had 
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100 per cent distribution in all of 
the stores and only two reached 
this figure when only the exclus- 
ive grocery stores are considered. 
These two products reaching 100 
per cent distribution in the fifty- 
four stores were Jello and Camp- 
bell’s Soups. Only four products, 
Campbell’s Soups, Lux, Jello, and 
P & G soap are above 90 per cent 
when all of the stores are con- 
sidered and there are eleven when 
the four stores are deducted. The 
eleven products having 90 per 
cent distribution in the exclusive 
grocery stores are: Jello, Camp- 
beil’s Soups, Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
Fels Naptha Soap, Lux, Old 
Dutch Cleanser, Chipso, P & G 
Soap, Bon Ami, Shredded Wheat, 
and Sunkist Oranges and Lem- 
ons. The distribution of this lat- 
ter product, as was the case in 
Appleton, is dependent entirely 
upon what the local fruit jobber 
has in stock and sends his cus- 
tomers. 

The influence of the poorer and 
cheaper stores in the Italian and 
foreign settlement is felt in the 
distribution of all of these prod- 
ucts. This is evident when the 
distribution figures are compared 
with those of the Appleton stores 
which appeared in the August 6 
issue. ; 
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The products which had distri- 
bution of 50 per cent or less in 
the fifty-four stores are Sunbrite 
Cleanser, Planters’ Peanuts, Bov- 
ril Consomme, R & R Boned 
Chicken, Beech Nut Peanut But- 
ter, Junket, Snider’s Tomato 
Products, Sunshine Biscuits, 
Morton’s Salt, Canada Dry, Dur- 
kee’s Salad Dressing, Welch's 
Grape Juice, Flit, Larvex, Edge- 
mont Crackers, S. O. S. Cleaners, 
Underwood Deviled Ham, Blue 
Ribbon Mayonaisse, Brillo, 3-in-l 
Oil, Dona Castile Soap, Diamond 
Crystal Salt, Campfire Marshmal- 
lows, Seal Brand Coffee and Tea, 
Dr. Price’s Extracts, Monarch 
Brand Products, and Thompson's 
Malted Milk. ‘This is a surpris- 
ingly long list that includes some 
of the best known products on 
the market. Twenty-nine out of 
the seventy-eight products that 
are being checked have a distribu- 
tion of less than 50 per cent in 
this Batavia market. Of these 
products Bovril Consomme, Mor- 
ton’s Salt, Thompson’s Malted 
Milk, Arbuckle’s Coffee, and Dr. 
Price’s Extracts were. not found 
in any of the stores. 

The percentage of distribution 
figure for this group of stores, 1 
cluding them all, is 53.1 per cent 
and for the fifty-four stores alone 

(Continued on page 517) 
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tanks, 80 stills (3 types), boiler plant, machine shop... . and office 
building. The purchasing requirements of such a plant include 
thousands of the most widely diversified items, many running into 
tidy annual sums. In all, there are 356 active refineries in the U. S. 


as |, ere of Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. Storage 
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Bov- e | 

Za The Oil Industry 
= Consumer =~ The Oil Indus 
ymato es: e 

ee HINK of the twenty-two million motor 
re | ‘TULA, OMLABUMA TABOMA.” cars and trucks in use today as just one 
Edge [| | 9S Wacker Drive of its many “‘dependents” and you have a yard- 
aners, | PORES, om stick by which to get a conception of the 
a NEWYORK” breadth and bulk of this mammoth oil industry 
: od A oe of today and the greater oil industry of to- 
hmal- 9 (lee pve ae morrow. Then picture that bulk in terms of 
1 Te, I Besos seem a market—of acres of paint, of armies of motor 
march Puttliied Nast 3 trucks, of forests of smokestacks, of squadrons 
i | os of tankers, of uncountable miles of piping and 
‘some BO ee a of many Niagaras of ceaseless power. Take any 
ts on ff fe one of the more than 20,000 separate and 
out of Be oe distinct commodities it buys, and you will find 
wen ‘q__ ‘the Oil Industry purchasing that commodity in 
mee ‘4 an annual volume not to be lightly ignored 
these ‘4 = by any manufacturers who can supply it. 

, Mor- The representatives of National Petroleum News 
Malted are schooled to an intimate, first-hand familiarity 
ad Dr. with the industry’s buying needs. You can consult 

found any one of them with assurance that you are being 

given authentic facts and an exact picture of your Member: 

” particular market within the Oil Industry. A. B. P., A. B.C. 
pu 
res, in- 
or cent 
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Humen Interest Insures Reader-Interest 
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You can’t cover a ten i 


: . ° Be 
foot floor with a six foot rug || © 
—any more than you can cover Chicago’s four . 
million market with one newspaper. There are artic 
only two MORNING newspapers in Chicago. ihe 
Separately they give you a partial coverage. To- TI 
gether they cover the market as completely as 

its wool covers the sheep. The Herald and Ex- to n 
aminer is one of those morning newspapers, with the 

oe ‘ 20,0 

more than a million readers daily, and over three Met 
million on Sunday. . . with a buying budget of oa 

C1 


four billion a year. What a sweet audience to sell. 
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National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGiveran, Jr. eis 
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285 Madison Ave., New York Monadnock Building, San Francisco grea 
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Is a Library a Luxury or Necessity 
For the Sales Department? 


HE government 
wired one of Chi- 
cago’s largest 


meat packers, requesting 
an immediate shipment 
of gold beater skin, The 
general superintendent 
was puzzled. “‘Gold 
beater skin!’ This 
surely is a new one on me.” 


The request was referred to 
the library. The librarian had 
never heard of it, but after a few 
minute’s research of the library’s 
reference books, she had the in- 
formation at hand. It was found 
that gold beater skin is made 
from the large intestine of the ox, 
and is used in the process of beat- 
ing gold into thin leaves or strips. 
It wears for several years, with 
daily usage. 

Although the company was not 
interested in placing such a prod- 
uct on the market, they had 
added to their general store of 
knowledge and were able to wire 
the government an_ intelligent 
answer. If it had not been for 
their library, they would have had 
to profess their ignorance of the 
article requested. This is only 
one instance of a library’s use- 
fulness. 

The installation of a library 
does not necessarily mean that 
thousands of books are required 
to make it a success. Although 
the National City Bank has 
20,000 business books and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company a 19,000 book library, 
the number of volumes would be 
of small matter unless the in- 
formation contained in these 
Volumes was put to work making 
money for the concern’ that 
bought them. We venture the 
opinion that the smaller, but 
More carefully chosen libraries of 
some concerns are much bigger 
dividend payers than those num- 
bering thousands of books and 
Which are too large to give a 
great deal of personal help in 
book selection. A man with one 
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*An Absolute Necessity!’’ Is The An- 
swer Given By Ten Companies Whose 
Experiences are Outlined in This Article 


By L. M. COLE 


idea working, is far more valuable 
to a business than a man with 
20,000 ideas buzzing around in 
the back of his head. The same 
is true about industrial libraries. 


Typical Questions the Sales 
Manager Asks the 


Librarian 


1. What information have you on meth- 
ods of getting the dealer to stock one 
brand only? 

2. Please let me have any articles on 
file detailing the compilation of a 
sales manual. 

3. How many salesmen are there in the 
United States? 


4. What have you covering the follow- 
ing distribution methods? 
(a) Selling through chains; 
(b) Selling direct; 
(c) House-to-house selling; 
(d) Selling without use of salesmen. 


5. What are the duties of the branch 
office manager and how much time 
should he spend in the field? 

6. We are interested in knowing other 
companies’ methods of the selection, 
training, and compensation of sales- 
men. 


7. We wish to start a sales promotion 
department, and will appreciate any 
information you have on the subject. 

8. What business books do you suggest 
for salesmen’s reading? 


9. Our salesmen are not inclined to fol- 
low house policies. Will you please 
send us information as to methods 
other companies have used success- 
fully? 

10. How do most companies control their 
salesmen’s expense accounts ? 
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Ten years ago a department 
head at Marshall Field’s sug- 
gested the placing of a few books 
in the employees’ restroom to be 
read during periods of relaxation 
and the lunch hour. This plan 
was carried out and the demand 
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for books grew so 
rapidly, that a _ small 
library was started and 
a librarian put in charge. 
Their library now con- 
tains 7,000 books, both 
fiction and business, all 
of the daily newspapers 
from Chicago and 
nearby cities, 50 subscription 
magazines, and the librarian has 
two assistants. One thousand 
books belonging to the Chicago 
Public Library are kept in cir- 
culation and exchanges made 
daily. 

Each morning an educational 
meeting is held for employees in 
various sections of the store, ar- 
ranged so that every employee 
attends a meeting once a week. 
At the close of the sessions, book 
references are given and by the 
time of the-next meeting in that 
section, employees are expected 
to have spent time enough in the 
library to enable them to answer 
the designated questions specif- 
ically. This encourages the read- 
ing of instructive literature and 
Marshall Field’s have found their 
library an invaluable asset in 
training their employees to know 
their merchandise and converse 
with customers intelligently. 

Their library is also utilized by 
the salesmen and buyers of the 
wholesale store. Any data’ re- 
quested and not on hand is ob- 
tained for them by the librarian 
or her assistants, who are well 
informed regarding sources of 
information connected with de- 
partment store merchandising, 
both wholesale and retail. 

“Our library is of inestimable 
value to us,” says an official of 
Automatic Electric, Incorporated. 
“Although installed only a. few 
years ago, it has paid for itself 
many times over.” This library 
owns 1,844 books, including 300 
volumes of periodicals. 
The books are classified by an 
especial adaptation of the Dewey 


(Continued on page 500) 
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‘* Watcha Mean, Comeback? We've. 
Never Been Away!’ Claim North- 


west Farmers when 


A Dartnell Reporter 
Visits the Dakotas 
and Minnesota 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


6< O, I haven't 
bought a trac- 
tor yet,” said 


State well ahead of M1 

P. H. Nellen, “because what the rest of the hay 1 
I haven’t fully decided country thinks its posi- he v 
that it will pay me. tion is in the ability to macl 
This fall I’m going to buy and pay for what large 
look at all the practical it wants. He owns 160 covel 
ones, get some figures acres of land a few feet 
and see if I really need miles from the little trip. 
a tractor. If I find I village of Bongards, in men 
do, of course Ill buy Carver County. His is the | 
4” a typical farm, too, so the — 
Mr. Nellen is a far as size goes, be- aut 
typical Minnesota cause the average Min- loade 
farmer of the modern nesota farm contains ““ 
school — the type that 159 acres. hand 
has practically forced In company with W. well, 
the old-time one-crop E. Boberg of The told 
farmer off the agricul- Farmer, I visited Mr. cutte 
tural map in this and Nellen, as well as many culti 
adjoining states and other farmers in Min- dise | 
has pushed the Gopher nesota, North and ~~ 
South Dakota. We form 

Corn pickers, such as the one shown found him raking and mach 
Gomushent ine Momamnta ont, eae loading hay in a meadow about J fhe ¢ 
territory. To the right is the a quarter of a mile back of his In 
modern farm home and dairy barn house. He seemingly understood hot, | 
- Tier iaaaaaaaias near Waverly, quickly the purpose of our visit an ¢ 
and talked with us freely about than 

his problems and aims and accom- avail, 

plishments. It was noticeable in heate 

this section that very few farmers home 

suspected that we were trying to all th 

sell them something. They The 

nearly all talked freely and easily with 

understood our mission, which is line 

something of a contrast to farm home 

people in some districts and a Way 

proof of intelligent reading and vacuy 

understanding far exceeding the other 

average small city business man. . be fo 
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Dairying constitutes 34.4 per cent of 
the total valuation of marketable 
farm crops in Minnesota, with wheat 
— contrary to the popular opinion — 
representing but 7.1 per cent. It is 
no wonder, then, that herds of Here- 
fords such as the one at the left 
are familiar sights all over the state. 
Below is the attractive farm home of 
Charles Walker, called “Walker- 
acres,” at Biscay, Minnesota. At the 
bottom of the page is the plant of the 
Waverly Creamery Association, an 
organization which has been operat- 
ing for twenty-five years and whose 
annual output is 225,000 pounds of 
butter. 


1 of Mr. Nellen had cut his 

the hay with a power mower ; 

posi- he was raking it with a 

ty to machine pulled by three 

what large draft horses and 

s 160 covering some ten 

few feet of ground at a 

little trip. Nearby his 

s, In men were loading 

lis is the raked hay onto 

), SO the wagon with an 

be- automatic hay 

Min- loader. 

tains “We don’t do anything here by A windmill, equipped with a than any average banker. Nat- 

hand that machinery can do as gasoline engine as auxiliary  urally he reads a daily paper 

LW. well,” Mr. Nellen declared. He power, not only supplies water to as well as his farm journals 
The told us that he had an ensilage the home but forces it through a to get his information. Mrs. 
Mr. cutter, a silo filler, two two-row system of pipes throughout the Nellen has about 150 chickens 
nany cultivators, a manure spreader, barns and sheds, so that cattle | which supply all the eggs the 
Min- disc plows, a spring-tooth harrow and horses drink out of automatic family needs, with some to spare 
and —practically everything in the troughs, producing water merely for the market. 

We form of improved implements and by touching the individual The farm had 29 acres of wheat 
and machinery that help to increase troughs with their lips. this year, which produced 505 
bout the efficiency of his labors. Mr. Nellen milks 22 cows, bushels of spring grain. Wheat 
f his In the Nellen home was piped = which bring ina substantial check —_ with Mr. Nellen is merely a side- 
stood hot, cold, soft and hard water — twice every month. He declares line, as it is with most Minnesota 
visit an even greater water service that he gets nearly $300 from his farmers. His big crops are hay, 
bout than the modern city home has cows during the best 
com- available. The house is steam- winter months. Ob- 
le in heated by a flue furnace. The viously he has 
‘mers home has a modern bathroom and = money to spend 
ng to all the fixtures that belong in it. whenever he sees 
Phey The house and barn are lighted something that he 
asily with electricity from the power and his family need. 
ich is line that passes in front of the He has 40 hogs 

farm home. Mrs, Nellen uses an Easy _ which he is fattening 
nd a Way electric washing machine, for the fall market. 
and vacuum cleaner and nearly all He knows more 
x the other usual electric appliances to about the provision 

man. . be found in the modern city home. market, day to day, 

va 
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corn, barley, rye and oats, for 
feed. 

Mr. Nellen has been on his 
farm about 15 years, yet he has 
practically paid for it, and its 
value is about $300 an acre. Op- 
erating such a farm is a real busi- 
ness, as Northwest farmers are 
realizing. 

“Yes, I read the newspaper and 
magazine advertisements,” Mr. 
Nellen said in reply to our ques- 
tion, “and I guess they influence 
me a lot. But I don’t buy on the 
strength of advertising alone. I 
want to see how a thing is going 
to work before I buy it. 

“T find that the only safe rule 
to follow is to buy standard stuff, 
especially in the way of ma- 
chinery and implements. I’ve 
been stuck in the past through my 
failure to do that. Take this hay 
rake, for example. I bought it 
during the war from a new con- 
cern. The outfit is good, but it 
is beginning to need repairs. The 
manufacturer is out of business 
and I can’t get replacement parts. 
The only safe rule to follow is 
to make sure that the manufac- 
turer who makes the equipment 
is fairly certain of being in busi- 
ness five years hence. I follow 
that rule not only in buying im- 
plements, but in equipment for 
the barn and home as well. 

“The one form of advertising 
that makes me fairly certain that 
I won’t. buy the thing advertised 
is that which takes too boastful 
an attitude. I want to read facts, 
figures and proof. When I see an 
advertisement overpraising itself, 


I unconsciously turn against the 
article advertised. 

“No, I don’t buy from the mail 
order houses to any extent. Of 
course, I get a lot of catalogs. 
Especially from tire firms. Some- 
body must have been orating 
around that farmers were easy 
marks for tire houses, judging by 
the number of tire catalogs and 
circulars I’ve been getting the last 
few months. I buy everything 
that I can get in New Germany, 
our nearest town of any size; and 
I’ve found that the local merchant 
can give the farmer as good prices 
and lot better service, in the long 
run than either the mail order 
houses or the city stores. Of 
course there are a few things that 
we can’t get in New Germany. 
Those we get when we go to 
Minneapolis or St. Paul, or order 
from some catalog. 


Buy Most Things Near Home 


“The things that we have the 
most trouble in getting locally 
are clothing for the children. We 
haven’t been able to find a local 
store that could properly supply 
our small boys with suits of 
clothes; and neither can the local 
stores properly fit our small girl 
with a coat.” 

As we visited more and more 
farmers the subject of this pro- 
posed article took on a gradually 
different aspect. My orders were 
to go out and talk with farmers 
of the Northwest and get a story 
for SALES MANAGEMENT on the 
“come-back”’ of agriculture in this 
section. To my surprise, the sup- 
posed “come-back” was not as 


marked as I had anticipated, for 
the simple reason that farming 
in this district has not been any- 
where from which to stage a 


comeback! That is especially 
true of Minnesota. In the Da- 
kotas the comeback is more 


marked, because of the heavy 
wheat acreage giving the district 
a pain in the back last year and 
because of the same factor killing 
the pain this year. Wheat is 
good in the Dakotas this year, 
and prices are on a par with last 
year. 


The first impression I gained 
in visiting with farmers out there 
was that conditions have been 
considerably over-colored. I found 
that “dirt farmers” were not wor- 
rying nearly so much about the 
McNary-Haugen Bill as_politi- 
cians and bankers. In fact, there 
was a_ noticeable indifference 
towards legislation in general. In 
spite of the groanings and fiery 
oratory of the Northwest’s poli- 
ticians, the average farmer there 
refuses to get excited about gov- 
ernment aid or the lack of it. I 
did not hear a single farmer 
“knock the government” as one 
would naturally expect to hear, 
judging from the agitation that 
has come from the congressmen 
of this district. The average 
farmer is quietly making hay and 
silently joyous that he has a 
bountiful crop of it. 

There is no denying the fact 
that the Northwest was severely 
hit in 1920 as a result of a pace 
set to the tune of $2.50 wheat and 
$2 corn. Farmers spent freely. 

(Continued on page 492) 


Nearly all the farmers in sections of Minnesota employ hay loaders to supplant the slower method of loading 
by hand. A vast amount of equipment is required to handle Minnesota’s hay crop, much of which is baled 


by such equipment as that pictured here. 
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HE Times-Picayune’s oft-used statement “dominant in New 

Orleans” is not an ambitious phrase coined by an optimistic 

copy-writer to sound well and look better. It is the most 
concise statement on record of the New Orleans situation from 
the newspaper point of view. 


The Times-Picayune’s 90 year old policy of giving its readers 
the best newspaper possible to build, and to give them the best 
newspaper service that’s possible has won practically every able- 
to-buy newspaper reading family in New Orleans. 


The Times-Picayune alone reaches and sells the able-to-buy 
New Orleans market. The Times-Picayune and an additional 
newspaper can do it, too, but that extra circulation takes an 
unneccessary slice out of an economically calculated advertising 
appropriation. 


Advertisers in the New Orleans market have largely ceased to 
apply rules-of-thumb created by experience in real “two-paper” 
cities, and they are profiting by their recognition of The Times- 
Picayune’s unusual position here. 


Even Orleanians who are loud in their disapproval of The 
Times-Picayune’s political stand or the way we set the headlines 
still invest their advertising dollars in its columns, year after year. 


That’s good business—in New Orleans. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


— 


= SVC_IN NEW ORLEANS _ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 


Cone, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. R. J. BinweEt Co. 
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Cotton — Zocsanonn) 
looks good co 


Lip government cotton report for August shows 
Oklahoma to be second among the ten big cotton 
states in condition of crop and second in acreage! 


OTTON today is selling at more than nineteen cents a 
C pound. Last year Oklahoma cotton sold at approxi- 
mately eleven cents a pound. The August government report 
estimates Oklahoma’s 1927 cotton crop at 4,168,000 acres and 
estimates place the Oklahoma yield at 1,418,000 bales. Okla- 
homa‘ cotton is in 5.5% better condition than cotton in other 
major cotton producing states according to the report. 


On the basis of present prices Oklahoma farmers will receive 
eighty to ninety cents a bushel for a corn crop estimated at 
60,344,000 bushels in the August government crop report. 
Oklahoma farmers received $1.25 a bushel for 33,750,000 
bushels of 1927 wheat. In addition, the state has big increases 
in hogs, dairy cattle, and poultry. 


Oklahoma farmers have good crops and are receiving good 
prices for them. They have money to spend on products they 
know about and need. You can tell them about your prod- 
ucts in the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma’s only 
farm paper. It is read by 178,428 farm families each issue. 


penne YM YY st 
——— | Che OKL,  AHOM: |e WY YY 
Carl Williams Ralph Miller 


Editor 


Oklahoma - 
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The Chicago Premium Store of the United Cigar Stores Company. 


“Something for Nothing” is the Wrong 
Slant on Premium Advertising 


66 REMIUM adver- 
Pissing according 
to Charles Wes- 
ley Dunn, “is a term of 
trade origin and use. It 
is the practice of pre- 
senting merchandise in 
the course of trade, with- 
out charge, in further- 
ance and consideration 
of custom. It is mer- 
chandise advertising, in contrast 
to newspaper, magazine, billboard 
and other forms of advertising. 
And where the. presentation is in 
consideration of continued patron- 
age, it is in effect a merchandise 
dividend upon it. 

“The practice is as old, and as 
wide, as trade itself. There is 
not a trader who does not pursue 
If at some time, to some extent, 
and under some guise. The cir- 
cumstances of its pursuit are lim- 
ited only by the ingenuity of the 
trader. The extent of its pursuit 
Ss amazing. Introductory sam- 
pling, commemoration and occa- 
sional gifts, reminder novelties, 


SALEs5§ 


For Preventing Substitution, Introduc- 
ing [New Brands, and as a Means of 
Giving Cash Discounts, Premiums 


Have Proved Useful 
By J. F. WEINTZ 


Business Manager, Sales Management Magazine 


_articles for use with the article 


sold, bonus merchandise upon 
quantity purchase or continued 
patronage, two-for-one sales — 
these and many other familiar 
illustrations may be cited.” 


The United Cigar Plan 


H. S. Collins, vice-president of 
the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany of America, in answer to the 
charge that his company makes 
the public pay for its premiums 
through any increase in the price 
of the’ merchandise that it sells, 
writes as follows: . 


“Tt has always seemed to us 
that the coupon is particularly 
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and peculiarly suited to 
the retail cigar store 
business for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

“1. We sell only stand- 
ard, trade marked, ad- 
vertised merchandise, all 
tobacco products being 
put up and sold by man- 
ufacturers in labeled and 
copyrighted packages, 
the retail price of each package 
being part of the advertising, it 
is as well known to every pur- 
chaser as is the price of postage 
stamps at the postoffice. 

“2. The above being true, it is 
impossible for the customer to 
fail to see that the coupons are 
absolutely gratis — given to him 
outright without the possibility 
of cost to him. 

“3. Retail cigar store sales be- 
ing mostly in small units — 5, 10, 
15, 25 cents, etc— and always for 
cash, the coupon makes practi- 
cable a discount for cash on these 
small purchases not practicable in 
currency itself, because currency 


.. 2° OR? fees 


is not made in fractions small 
enough to be given as discount 
on such small purchases. 

“4. By using coupons instead 
of non-evistent fractional cur- 
rency, the discount is made nearly 
twice as big as it could be in cash 
if fractional currency were in ex- 
istence, because with the coupons 
themselves, when saved into the 
required amounts, the saver can 
buy, in our premium stations, all 
kinds of necessary and useful ar- 
ticles at the lowest wholesale 
price. 

“5. If fractional currency were 
in existence and were used in giv- 
ing a discount for cash on small 
purchases, there would be no in- 
ducement to save and accumulate 
this money, whereas, with cou- 
pons, the customer must save up 
at least a fair number of coupons 
before he can realize on them — 
and when he does buy something 


with them by redeeming them in 


our premium stations, he buys 
standard, high-grade articles of 
personal and household ‘use at 
lowest wholesale cost — our cost, 
buying in immense quantities. 
“6. The fact that for twenty- 
five years the habit of saving 
United coupons has grown stead- 
ily with smokers everywhere, and 
that today at least 98 per cent of 
our customers take these coupons 
with their purchases and 95 per 
cent of all coupons so taken are 
saved and redeemed by our cus- 
tomers, should be sufficient evi- 
dence that the coupon method of 
giving a discount for cash is 
sound as far as the retail cigar 
store business is concerned.” 


Wrigley’s Experience 
HILIP WRIGLEY sstates 
that some of the things ac- 

complished with premiums which 
they have used on their own 
salesmen, on jobbers and whole- 
salers, on jobbers’ salesmen, on 
dealers and consumers, have been 
largely responsible for their 
steady increase in sales. They 
have found, for example, that 
where their jobbers handle com- 
peting lines such as Beech-Nut, 
American Chicle, etc., that when 
they offer a deal or trade stimu- 
lation plan to the jobber, 80 per 
cent accept it at once, 15 per cent 
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are indifferent and the remaining 
5 per cent do not accept. These 
figures are based on years of 
actual experience. Of the 80 per 
cent who accept the proposition, 
60 per cent actively push hard 
for the premiums, whereas if cash 
were offered to the jobbers’ sales- 
men the jobber would want this 
in the form of an extra discount, 
but since merchandise is offered, 
objection is not frequently raised. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Com- 
pany, of New Ulm, Minnesota, 
used premiums for a period of five 
years prior to 1914. These pre- 
miums consisted of 42-piece din- 
ner sets and Wm. Rogers & Son 
silverware. 
a coupon was placed which had a 
definite value when accompanied 
by the cash payment of a certain 
stipulated amount. 


Why Premiums Were Stopped 


HE set of dishes was avail- 
able only as a set, while 
silverware was procurable in in- 
dividual pieces or the entire set at 
a time. Owing to the nature of 
their business, there was no way 
of checking results accurately, but 
from their experience they found 
that the dishes as a premium were 
not very satisfactory while the 
silverware worked out to their de- 
cided advantage. They further 
state that they are now convinced 
that since premiums cost money 
it is a better policy in their opin- 
ion to devote this money towards 
ways and means of improving the 
quality, if possible, and maintain- 
ing it at the highest possible 
standard, and that they have 
therefore decided to discontinue 
the distribution of premiums. 
The Premium Service Company 
of New York, in a_ booklet 
entitled, “Why Premium Adver- 
tising Sells Merchandise for 
Manufacturers,” says, “The great 
objective of the manufacturer to 
which all else is but preliminary 
and incidental, is the creation and 
maintenance of a consumer’s de- 
mand. 


’ 


“A large and consistent con- 
sumer’s demand cannot be at- 
tained simply by having a goed 
article and selling it at a fair 
price. To effect a liberal distri- 
bution of a trade-marked product 


In each sack of flour. 
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it must be extensively advertised, 
Such advertising may take vari- 
ous forms, but all effort to sell 
goods is advertising, whether it 
be through the printed page, the 
solicitation of canvasser, the ar- 
tistic car-card or by the premium 
inducement. 


“Some people have a pre- 
conceived prejudice against the 
use of advertising premiums, stat- 
ing that they sell their goods on 
a merit basis and that the quality 
of their product creates and main- 
tains.a ready market. Premium 
advertising is not something for 
nothing, and the consumer pays 
for the premiums the same as he 
pays for any other form of selling 
and advertising experience, as 
well as manufacturing costs when 
he buys the article. With 
premium advertising the con- 
sumer gets something back out of 


.his expenditure.” 


The sales manager of one of the 
largest concerns in the country, 
when asked for his opinion as to 
the most valuable feature of 
premiums from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint replied, “The 
prevention of substitution by the 
retailer of another brand for the 
one called for.” Premium adver- 
tising solves the substitution 
problem. It has been said that 
where a premium is offered, that 
the customer will insist on your 
brand since it is human nature 
to get as much as possible for 
your money. 


Brooms as Premiums 


ECENTLY Moore and 

Tucker, distributors of the U. 
S. Brewing Company, decided to 
stimulate their sale of a malt 
product, and made use of brooms 
duct, and made use of brooms 
having a definite appeal to the 
housewife and recognized by her 
as a household utility worth at 
least a dollar. The price of their 
malt product in cans was $1.00 a 
can. By buying brooms in cat- 
load quantities they were able to 
purchase them at approximately 
30 cents each. Their plan of mer 
chandising to the jobber was 
based on a definite advertising 
lineage per case, so that if the 
jobber purchased a sufficient 
quantity of the malt product, he 
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“Let’s see your Circulation 
Prospect List’’ 


If you really want to get the “inside” on any publication, tiptoe 
past the advertising salesman; ignore the research chief; eschew 
the editor; high hat the publisher, and go direct to the circulation 
manager. Whisper to him, “Let me see your prospect list.” 


From that prospect list you will learn more about that publication 
in an hour than you could elsewhere in a day. 


It will tell you 


(a) What kind of circulation the publication is 
TRYING TO GET, which is an excellent 
gauge of the kind of circulation it has. 

(b) How many people take the publication one 
year and never come back for more. 

(c) Whom the publication does NOT reach. 

(d) Whether subscriptions are being taken where 
they can be obtained most cheaply, or where 
they will do the advertiser the most good. 


For the reason that almost everybody who is anybody in the 
world’s greatest industrial market takes The Iron Age, its 
prospect list is small—but choice. Like Iron Age circulation 
lists, it is always open for your inspection. 


AN 


tae lIRon Ac 


The national publication of the metal trades 


— the world’s greatest industrial market 
CHARTER MEMBER A.B.C., A.B.P. 
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would get a full page of advertis- 
ing the day that the product was 
placed on sale in his locality. 
For example, the housewife was 
offered a $1.00 can of the malt 
product and a broom, the retail 
value of which was also $1.00, at 
a cash price of $1.00 for both. 
This was merely an introductory 
offer, since subsequent cans 
would cost the housewife $1.00 
each without any chance of a 
‘duplicate premium. Since the 
brooms were bulky, it took two 
carloads of brooms to each car- 
load of the malt product, but 
even after paying the freight on 


both products, giving away the 


brooms and absorbing the cost of 
newspaper advertising incident to 


the introductory sale, there was . 


a margin of profit for the manu- 
facturer. One of the customers 
bought 275 carloads of the malt 
product and another 110 carloads 
on this basis, and I understand 
that their distribution has been 
quite satisfactory. 


How One Chain Operates 


[‘ IS interesting to consider the 
plan of the Consumers Com- 
pany, operating chain stores in 
our local suburbs, where every 
week they have a special induce- 
ment for the customer to buy at 
least $10.00 worth of merchandise 
within a period of a week. 


For example, a scooter is 
offered for sale at 99 cents with 
the understanding that the cus- 
tomer must buy $10 worth of mer- 
chandise within a week. These 
scooters are bought in huge 
quantities and distributed to the 
various chain stores, and the com- 
pany figures that where they have 
purchased good-will, continued 
patronage will result. 

In the matter of premium ad- 
vertising, some manufacturers 
have discovered that their cus- 
tomers will not save coupons and 
wrappers over a long period of 
time, although still other users of 
these plans have been working 
them for as long as sixty years as, 
for example, the Colgate Com- 
pany of New York. 

The matter of stimulating 
salesmen by offering them a 
premium award for extra effort is 
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not new, although there are many 
adaptations of old plans to new 
uses. Stark Brothers, out in 
Louisiana, Missouri, who have 
15,000 agents in the field selling 
trees, shrubbery, etc., have found 
that a weekly premium helps their 
salesmen to increase business. 
They try to have their agents pro- 
duce at least $50 worth of busi- 


ness a week and in their weekly - 


bulletin to the salesmen they 
show two items of popular appeal, 
one for men and one for women, 
for which the company is willing 
to spend up to 5 per cent of the 
$50, to offer these two iten:s to 
their agents, to produce not less 
than $50 worth of business a 
week. For the agent producing’ 
$100 a week or more, he has a 
choice of two other items of a 
better grade. Some of the pre- 
miums they have offered were 
blankets, porch chairs, fountain 
pens, flashlights, etc. Since the 
man failing to produce $50 worth 
of business in any one week does 
not qualify for any premium, or 
the man producing less than $100 
worth of business qualifies only 
for the prize available to those 
who have sold $50 worth of busi- 
ness a week, their actual sales 
cost for the premiums is 1.72 per 
cent instead of the 5 per cent 
which they are willing to pay. 


Building Good-Will 


INCE one of the functions of 

premium advertising is to 
build good-will, such representa- 
tive concerns as Coca Cola, 
Standard Oil Company, American 
Tobacco Company, H. J. Heinz 
Company, International Shoe 
Company, E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours & Company, and others, 
have used specialties very profit- 
ably. Colgate & Company, used 
in the promotion of FAB, a tape 
measure 48 inches long, self-wind- 
ing, contained in a neat celluloid 
cover bearing an illustration of 
the FAB packages. 


Premiums are usually of two 
kinds — those used as an induce- 
ment for increasing sales and 
souvenirs which have some adver- 
tising value. When a _ Boston 
druggist put on a souvenir sale 
he made use of the premium idea 
in merchandising. This is what 
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he did: He wrote to 100 manu- 
facturers and asked them for 
samples. These samples were 
put one to a bag, which was 
printed Souvenir Day Sale. The 
idea was to give one of these bags 
to every customer whose pur- 
chases were 50 cents or over, 


The California Orange Growers 
at one time used premiums by 
offering silverware in exchange 
for wrappers and part cash. They 
finally discontinued it, even 
though it was brining them an 
annual profit of thirty-five to fifty 
thousand dollars, because the side 
line was interfering with their 
regular business. . 


A “Bonus for Buying” 


TTO KLEPPNER in his 
book, “Advertising Proce- 
dure,” states that a premium is a 
bonus for buying, but under no 
circumstances should the pre- 
mium be given as a compromise 
for the quality which the cus- 
tomer expects in the product. 
Some jobbers resent the prac- 
tice of manufacturers sending 
letters and promotion material 
addressed direct to the jobber’s 
salesmen. They prefer to have 
letters of this kind sent to the 
company for re-distribution. One 
wholesaler wrote as_ follows: 
“Under no circumstances do we 
call on manufacturers to offer 
premiums or bonuses or extra 
compensation of any sort for any 
special work by our salesmen, for 
this, in our judgment, cheapens 
the article and creates only a 
fictitious interest in the product. 
On the other hand, letters from 
other jobbers state the exact 
opposite. For example, a Phila- 
delphia jobber wrote, “As the 
great majority of sales forces are 
on an exclusive commission basis, 
in our line at least, there is only 
one way to appeal to a man’s 
effort and energy and that 1s 
through his pocket book. Al- 
though it is contrary to the policy 
of many houses to allow outside 
concerns to pay their men com- 
missions, there are other diplo- 
matic and very satisfactory ways 
in which a manufacturer can re 
imburse the jobbers’ salesmen for 
the efforts spent in behalf of their 
products.” 
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MORE THAN 


195,000 


DAILY 


‘‘Greatest Salesman in the West’’ 


MORE THAN 


425,000 


SUNDAY 


5e DAILY 
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10ce SUNDAY 


THREE INVESTIGATIONS PROVE READERSHIP 
30 LARGE CITIES IN 2-BILLION DOLLAR “BOWL” 


Varied Interests 
State Preference 


PEAKING of readership, we’ve been 

doing some interesting research work 
among various groups that ought to make 
you space-buyers sit up and take notice. 
’ For instance, we’ve found that 88 out of 
every 100 of the financial giants that rule 
Los Angeles’ “Wall Street,” read The Los 
Angeles Examiner! And, on top of that, 
76% of them are regular subscribers. 

It doesn’t take much of an analyst to tell 
you what that means to ALL advertisers — 
not only those who are floating bond issues! 


Subscribers Count Most 


MORTGAGE and trust company in 

Los Angeles recently asked its 100 em- 
ployes what papers they read, and what 
papers they subscribed to. The Examiner 
showed 19 subscribers against the other 
morning paper’s 13, and the nearest P. M.’s 
6. One afternoon paper showed a prepon- 
derance of street sales. We mention that for 
what it is worth, while still pointing out 
that The Examiner, in Los Angeles, has the 
largest home-delivered circulation of ANY 
newspaper. 


L. A. Prosperity 


OS ANGELES enjoys greater prosperity 

today than any other quarter of the 
United States, James Simpson, president of 
Marshall Field and Company, declared upon 
his arrival in Los Angeles recently. 


“Business conditions in Los Angeles ap- 
pear to be exceptionally good,” he said. 
“The general prosperity of the nation no- 
where is better visible than in Los Angeles 
and Southern California.” 


Double Honors! 


ANOTHER honor for Los Angeles! This time 
in the world of advertising, in which it 
already holds many laurels. 


The Fitzgerald Music 
Company of the West 
Coast metropolis re- 
cently was awarded, in 
competition with re- 
tail music concerns 
throughout the Nation, 
first award for music 
advertising, by the Na- 
tion Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce. 


It is interesting to 
observe that the Fitz- 
gerald Music Company 
reaches its necessarily 
cultured clientele by an 
investment in The Ex- 
aminer that is greater 
than it makes in the 
columns of any other 
newspaper. 
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Sees Two Sides 


WO years ago she was writing for the col- 


lege paper—at Stanford University. 
International Syndicate sends 
throughout the Nation. 


Today, 
her column 


That’s Velva Darling’s rapid rise, since The 
Examiner in Los Angeles discovered her, as it 
has many others, and introduced her two-edged 
feature, “Sometimes I Think It Does, but Some- 
times I Thing It Doesn’t.”’ 


Incidentally, she’s the youngest woman fea- 
ture writer in the country. And she does her 
work in a small town half way between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, in the shade of a 
grape-arbor. 


Walnuts Will Net 16 Millions 


ALIFORNIA walnut growers should 
receive a return of approximately 
$16,000,000 from this year’s crop, which is 
expected to be the largest and best quality 
walnut production in the state’s history, ac- 
cording to a statement from officials of the 
California Walnut Growers’ Association. 
Harvesting is expected to start late in 
September, and in the latter part of October 
and the beginning of November it will be 
at its height. 
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L. A. County Called 


Nation’s Wealthiest 


ITHIN the two-billion dollar a year, 
40-mile bowl of which Los Angeles is 
the center, are 30 cities with a population 
of more than 10,000 people; twenty-one of 
them ranging from 10,000 to 25,000; six of 
them from 25,000 to 50,000, and three of 
them from 50,000 to almost 142,000! 
Clustering around the great metropolis of 
Los Angeles, like gems on a diadem, and 
linked to her by. steel and asphalt, the 
golden cities within The Examiner’s impres- 
sive zone of influence, constitute a market 
without parallel in the world! 


**327"" QUALITY AVERAGE! 


H. G. Weaver, in an exhaustive search 


. for the General Motors Corporation of a 


basic index for purchasing power by coun- 
ties, found Los Angeles County, in which all 
but two or three of these cities are located, 
the richest in earning power in America. 
The Dartnell Advertisers’ Guide for 1927, 
on Page 151, gives Los Angeles County's 
“Quality of Population,” on an average 
basis of 100, as 327, the only county in its 
national listing that gets into the “300” class, 
at all. The next nearest county is one in 
Wyoming, with a quality average of 292, 
but with a population of only a little over 
20,000. 


ONE PAPER REACHES ’EM! 


And these first-quality people read The 
Examiner; they ‘read it avidly! In the 30 
cities mentioned, for example, every other 
family reads our Sunday paper, and that is 
a coverage not even approached by any 
other newspaper in this territory. 

You’re not really breaking into The Los 
Angeles market if your advertising program 
doesn’t include the prosperous, home-own- 
ing, automobile-driving, independent com- 
munities in and around this fsth greatest 
American sales-spot! And ONLY ONE 
newspaper provides a comprehensive enough 
coverage to make a worthwhile impression 


on them: The Los Angeles Sunday Ex- 
aminer! 


More “Warm” Friends 


[cE cream dealers read The Examiner, too. 

That means druggists and confectioners. 
We found that out in the course of an in- 
vestigation for the Christopher Ice Cream 
Company. Among these gentlemen, 82 out 
of every 100 is the read- 
er-figure, 

That’s live informa- 
tion for advertisers to 
whom it’s important that 
the dealer be sold, as 
well as the ultimate con- 
sumer. 
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Why Sales Managers Should Make 
a “Picture” of the Market 


OR the majority of 
15 firms it is a terrific 

job to keep up sales 
records and establish 
quotas by counties. 
There are about 3,300 
counties in the United 
States, which means a 
lot of bookkeeping. As 
a general rule it is more 
practical for the manu- 
facturer simply to combine the 
county data in accordance with 
his territorial division. Thus if 
the territory comprises the coun- 
ties of Berkshire, Hampshire, 
Hamden and Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts, the data on these four 
counties will be added together 
and treated as a unit. Once 
compiled, this data would not 
have to be revised more than once 
a year and frequently not that 
often. A great many firms, as I 
understand it, do not lay out their 
territories by counties. They use 
cities or set up arbitrary boundary 
lines. The advantage of using 
the county system is that most 
market data is available by coun- 
ties. Figures such as population, 
wired homes and _ automobile 
registrations, are gathered by 
counties, 


It is not easy to describe these 
methods in a few words. One 
is tempted to go into too much 
detail, which will only make hard 
reading. No really worthwhile, 
great commercial success in a 
commodity which is sold to the 
trade for re-sale, or even in a 
commodity like an adding ma- 
chine which is sold direct to users, 
has ever been attained, except up 
to a certain point, without having 
a measuring-rod as to potenti- 
ality. Great sellers of business 
machines, like the Burrough’s 
Adding Machine, could never 
have done the tremendous busi- 
ness they have if they had not 
had before them, for years, a 
measuring-rod as to the potential- 
ity of business. 
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Without the Facts Before Them, Few 
Sales Executives Have Adequate 
Ideas of the Sales Possibilities Open for 


Their Lines 


The eighteenth article of a series 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


It makes no difference whether 
a firm is doing business all over 
the United States or simply in 
one state, the principles are 
exactly the same. I was born 
and bred in Connecticut, which is 
a small state. Although I am 


feN_O REALLY worth-while success 
in a commodity which is sold to 
the trade for re-sale, or even a com- 
modity like an adding machine which is 
sold direct to users, has ever been at- 
tained, except up to a certain point, with- 
out having a measuring rod as to po- 
tentiality. 

“Great sellers of business machines, like 
Burroughs, could never have done the 
tremendous business they have if they had 
not before them, for years, a measuring 
rod as to the potentiality of business.” 

Here Mr. Hoyt has put his finger on 
one of the methods which determine 
whether a concern will make a big suc- 
cess for a while and then gradually slump, 
or whether it will continue to grow and 
grow and grow. ‘Too many sales man- 
agers are content to do a lot of business 
and let it go at that, never realizing that 
although sales are good, they are only 
scratching the surface. If you are con- 
tent to scratch the surface of your sales 
potentialities you will not be interested in 
reading this article. 


willing to admit that probably 
many business firms in Con- 
necticut, who did a _ wholesale 
business in that state only, did 
not use quotas and indices of po- 
tentiality, I claim that every one 
of such firms could have done a 
lot more business if they had 
measured the state by whatever 
standards applied to their busi- 
ness. 

Let us take the state of Con- 
necticut, because it is small, and 
see how these methods would 
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apply if a man were 
carrying on a_ business 
such as a wholesale gro- 
cery, hardware or some 
similar business. We 
will assume that for 
some reason he decided 
to confine his business 
to the state line. Of 
course, practically, you 
pay no attention to state 
lines. Part of his business might 
be in some other state, and he 
might leave out some part of the 
State. 


We will assume he has been in 
business perhaps ten years. Ac- 
cordingly he draws up the total 
figures of his business by cities 
and counties. Then he reduces 
these figures to percentages. We 
will just assume that his figures 
by cities show that in New Haven 
he is doing 25 per cent, in Hart- 
ford 22 per cent, and in Bridge- 
port 10 per cent. Disregarding, 
for the moment, anything but the 
city count, he would find, if he 
took a certain index which is 
commonly used, that in New 
Haven (if he was running true 
to form) he would be doing 15.45 
per cent, in Hartford 15.95 per 
cent, and in Bridgeport 9.19 per 
cent. Let us suppose he finds 
that on his own business sheet he 
is only doing 1 per cent in New 
London. By this I mean that his 
own business in New London is | 
per cent of his total business. 
Looking on his potentiality sheet 
he finds that he was supposed to 
do, in New London, 2.9, which 
shows he is not securing half of 
the proportion out of New 
London that he is entitled to. 


Let him assemble all of the 
towns in which he is doing 
business into their. respective 
counties, and he will get the per- 
centages of his own business by 
counties. He can then compare 
what he is doing, with the actual 
county .potentiality, which hap- 
pens to be as follows, (remember 
these are now county figures): 
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' 354,000 Sunday Cireulatien 


Detroit is third in building 
in America; the News is 
Detroit’s building medium 
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AMERICA’S fourth city has the 
distinction of being the third 

in the value of buildings constructed 

during the first six months of 1927. 


During 1926 building construction 
in Detroit amounted to $183,721,438, 
not including the value of the land. 
It was third in building in 1926 and 
is third for the first half of 1927. 
During last year $103,384,805 was 
spent in dwelling construction alone. 


This gives some idea what a wonder 
market Detroit is for building and in- 
sulating advertisers, and particularly 


aL 


since Detroit can be thoroughly cov- 
ered by one newspaper. 


Five of the six insulating advertisers 
in the Detroit field use The Detroit 
News; three of them employing The 
News exclusively. The local builders— 
those on the ground—place the bulk of 
their advertising in The Detroit News. 
During the first half of 1927 The News 
carried 16,000 lines more builders’ ad- 


vertising than both competitors ccom- 
bined. 


Through the use of The Detroit News, 
alone, advertisers can get the maximum re- 
turns at the lowest cost per unit of sale— 


a fact well known to insulating and building 
advertisers, 


The Detroit News 
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For 54 Years Detroit’s HOME newspaper 


325,000 Weekday Circulation 
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New Haven, 29.43; Hartford, 
27.05; Fairfield, 22.28; New Lon- 
don, 7.43; Litchfield, 5.26; Wind- 
ham, 3.06, and Tolland, 1.53. 
Having looked over these figures 
of potentiality he might well de- 
cide that he can spend no money 
for salesmen in Windham or 
Litchfield or Tolland Counties 
and that he would just cover 
those counties, if it were practical, 
with direct-by-mail methods and 
not send a salesman there. 


Available Material 


HIS simple language can be 
extended, without the sales 
manager ‘spending anything but 
time, throughout the. United 
States. He can have, for the ask- 


ing, a statement for every county’ 


in the country, of the number of 
native white families, value of all 
farm property, crop value, the 
number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, number of wage 
earners, number of passenger 
cars other than Fords, number of 
Fords, number of automobile 
trucks, number of domestic light- 
ing customers, number of banks, 
total of deposits, number of vari- 
ous kinds of retail outlets like 
department stores, grocers, drug- 
gists, hardware, total population 
and the total number of income 
tax returns. Finally, and what is 


equally important but not so ob- 


vious to the sales manager unless 
he happens to be a student of 
advertising, he can obtain the 
circulation figures, for those 
counties, of a number of the great 
magazines and weeklies. He will 
discover, after he has worked 
with indices like these, that for 
many propositions he can simply 
take these circulation figures as 
his measure of potentiality, with- 
out going far wrong. 

Let me try to make this clearer. 
You, as a sales manager, have 
available a large number of differ- 
ent kinds of figures, by states, by 
counties, or by cities. Thus you 
can easily secure, because it was 
tabulated for your use long ago, 
any such figures as: number of 
automobile registrations, number 
of income tax returns, native 
white families, etc. You will find 
if, for your own business, you put 
together some of these figures 
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and from them secure a _ per- 
centage for counties or for states, 
that in general the figure secured 
will agree with a figure which you 
would secure if you took the cir- 
culation of some one or some 
group of leading magazines. 

You will find, if you take the 
combined circulation of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Saturday Evening Post, that the 
figure obtained (percentage wise) 
will be for the most part the same 
as one which you will obtain by 
combining a number of these 
indices. You will find, if you 
take the figures given by the 
Crowell Publishing Company, of 
The American Magazine and the 
Woman's Home Companion, that 
you will arrive in a similar way. 
You can easily combine the cir- 
culation figures of four magazines 
such as the Curtis magazines and 
the Crowell magazines. This may 
give you something a little more 
accurate. My intention, in bring- 
ing this fact before you, is not so 
that you may disregard all the 
other indices of market poten- 
tiality, but rather so that you may 
have at hand a somewhat easy 
measuring-rod which, if you dig 
into it, you will find, almost if not 
quite, as accurate as the putting 
together of the various other 
things. 


How to Combine Indices 


O NOT let it appear that I 

introduce this thought of 
finding a ready-made index in a 
careless way. It is offered to you 
as a suggestion and for your con- 
sideration. It may be it will not 
do at all for you to use some 
readymade quota such as the cir- 
culation figures of the magazines. 
You can tell, by combining the 
indices of certain things which 
particularly apply to your in 
dustry and see how they fit to the 
circulation. 


H. G. Weaver of General Mo- 
tors, in the study of indices by 
counties to which I have referred, 
shows numerous tests and trials 
which he made to determine the 
proper formula under which he 
could combine certain things. 
For instance, he would take four 
things, such as total value of 
manufactured products, number 


‘ magazine circulations. 


of retail outlets, total population 
and number of income tax re- 
turns, and he combined these in 
various proportions, not giving 
each of them the same impor- 
tance. It might be profitable for 
the sales manager to study this 
particular paper by Mr. Weaver, 
On the other hand, for the ma- 
jority of cases you will find that 
the use of the combined circula- 
tions of a number of the leading 
magazines can be used as a 
worthwhile index of potentiality, 


Magazine Reports Useful 


HERE is another important 
exception with reference to 
Magazine 
circulations run light in the 
largest, metropolitan centers, in 
proportion to the population and 
to the potentiality. This is par- 
ticularly true of a city like New 
York or Chicago. Recently, one 
of the trade papers published an 
article on this and showed that 
a combination of about thirty 
magazines had a much less circu- 
lation in the New York City mar- 
ket than is represented by the 
population of the entire country. 
In other words, if you were laying 
out a quota for New York or 
Chicago and were using magazine 
circulations you might have to 
adjust for those cities. 

You ought to be thoroughly 
aware, and understand clearly, 
that states are not good com- 
mercial units with which to mea- 
sure potentiality for distribution 
of products. If you are able to 
break-down the volume of your 
business so that you can have it 
presented by states, you have ac- 
complished a great deal. On the 
other hand, you have not by any 
means obtained an accurate fig- 
ure by that method. If you will 
lay out your actual business by 
states, then lay out the poten- 
tial business by states, you will 
have a marvelous picture of the 
gigantic possibilities and oppor- 
tunities which are open to you 
in this great country. Thus, 
when you have a statement of 
potentiality by states, you will 
have figures which show you that 
from California you should sé 
cure over 7 per cent of your 

(Continued on page 504) 
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Lucy M. Queal 


Miss Lucy M. Queal, the new Household 
Service Director of the Farm Journal, is 
unusually well qualified for this important 
position. With her Western background and 
Eastern experience, she can vision the needs 
of farm women wherever they may be. 


Born in the West, Miss Queal received her 
early training there and taught home econom- 
icsin the Kansas City Schools for nine years. 
Then she went to Columbia University where 
she received her B.S. and M.A. degrees in 
Domestic Science. 


She was in food conservation work during the 
war; assisted in the Pittsburgh Milk Campaign 
in 1920; was Nutrition Specialist at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College; spent three 
summers as Dietician in the Rochester Infants’ 
Hospital; taught in the Philadelphia Normal 
School; was Supervisor of Home Economics in 
the Philadelphia Public Schools. This year she 
received her Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania and now is Household Serv- 
ice Director of The Farm Journal. 


QueEaL 


is fully qualified to fill 
the demands of women in 
the Primary Farm Market 


HE women of the Primary Farm Market 

demand the most competent advice available 
on their problems of modern home making. They 
are modern women and they believe in having 
modern homes. Actually they are better able to 
command the good things of life than many of 
their city sisters and cousins. They are well able to 
appreciate and utilize the newest information 
about modern home making. 


Advertisers who sell to farm women will find it 
most profitable to concentrate their major selling 
effort on these women of the Primary Farm Market 
—in those 1198 counties in which are located 


69.4% of all farm income > 

74.1% of all farm property value 
59.9% of all white farm families 
60% of all important trading centers 


and in which is located 


76.29% of The Farm Journal’s circulation 


And this can be done at less cost per page per 
thousand farm circulation in The Farm Journal 
than in any other media. The Farm Journal is first 
in the Primary Farm Market with the greatest 
volume of R.F.D. circulation—the most reliable 
gauge to real farm circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


The te farm jou ral 


farm _field 


PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK: BOSTON - ATLANTA - CHICAGO - SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
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We View This With 
‘‘Alarum!’’ 


HEN Messrs. Chase and Schlink 

write their next fairy story, they will 
be able to obtain a wealth of material to 
show the perniciousness of the modern 
marketing system, if they will visit the 
Wall street district any working day be- 
tween the hours of 12 and 1:30 p. m. 

If they do, and if they are observant, 
they will see many taxis, cruising aimlessly 
about the narrow streets. If these gentle- 
men of research will then question the 
fares, they will discover that many of them 
are young business women of the district, 
and that they are forced to pay tribute to 
the taxicab corporations in order to enjoy 
their noonday cigarettes. Advertising has 
made them smokers, but it failed to con- 
vince their bosses that they ought to smoke. 
Having no place in their offices, and lack- 
ing the courage to stand in front of the 
buildings, as do their male contemporaries, 
they seek the shelter of a cruising taxi. 

It has been estimated that this increases 
the daily expense of these working girls 
all the way from 35 cents to a dollar. Un- 
doubtedly if control of this was centered 
in official hands much of the waste could 
be eliminated, the expense to the girls 
could be vastly reduced, and many taxi- 
cab drivers would be released for produc- 
tive work, 

I Dia! Cg Be 


eS 
More and Better Teas 


HE other afternoon your informant 

was talking with Enoch Lundquist 
down at the offices of The Hoover Com- 
pany in Chicago when he was asked how 
he’d feel about a little refreshment. He 
hesitated a moment, not that he suspected 
Mr. Lundquist of wilfully violating any of 
the amendments, but only that one can’t 
be too careful in a great city. 

Finally accepting, he was led into an 
adjoining office where he discovered some 
half dozen attractive young secretaries and 
a like number of gentlemen sitting about 
a desk sipping —tea. 
crackers between droughts of tea, he was 
supplied with the details. It seems that 
when the Hoover company’s foreign credit 
manager came over to this country from 
England he inaugurated the pleasant cus- 
tom of four-o’clock tea in the Chicago 
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ofice.. Although it has been three months 
since his visit, the practice hasn’t been 
allowed to die out, and four o’clock every 
afternoon finds the whole office force tak- 
ing time out for tea. 


We hope this expose of the practice 
won't flood the Hoover offices with callers 
around four every afternoon, but it is such 
a delightful habit that we, for one, would 
like to see it more widely observed. 

TY ras 
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We Contemplate the Murder 
of— 


1. The next hotel clerk who says, 
“Sorry, sir, but the only thing we have 
left is a large sample room at twelve 
dollars a day,” and then, when we start 
to walk out, suddenly discovers that he 
has a three dollar room. 


2. The next New Yorker who asks us 
if it is really safe to walk alone on Chi- 
cago streets after dark. 


3. The very next life insurance man 
who dolefully reminds us that “statistics 
show that four out of five men, at sixty, 
are dependent upon relatives or charity.” 

4. All house-to-house canvassers who 
tell us that his firm does not advertise 
because the product is so good it doesn’t 
need advertising. 

5. Ditto, retail clerks who say “Here is 
a brand that is cheaper, because it isn’t 
advertised, and the company passes the 
saving on to the consumer.” 

6. The next automobile salesman whose 
chief sales argument is, “Now here is a 
swell little job,” or “Isn’t that the sweet- 
est running little old boat you ever saw?” 

7. The next man who tells us that “All 
jobbers’ salesmen are nothing but order 
takers.” 

8. The next advertising agent who can 
think up nothing more original than “Tell 
him I’m in conference.” 

9. The next smoking car critic of world 
affairs who tells us that, “Advertising may 
be all right, but personally, I never read 
” 

10. Everybody who doesn’t think the 
“Party Line” is the most interesting fea- 
ture ever printed in any business maga- 
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A Sales Manager for Every 
Retail Store 


HOUSANDS of retailers have good 

adyertising men, good display men 
and goed credit men. Even the smallest 
retailer generally has a man whose duty 
it is ‘to buy merchandise, but only. the 
largest, most aggressive retailers have sales 
managers. 


We believe that the proprietor of every 
retail store with more than three em- 
ployees should appoint either himself or 
one of his employees as store sales man- 
ager. The duties of this store sales 
manager would be exactly the same as the 
sales manager of a manufacturing or 
wholesale house. 


First, it should be his duty to correlate 
and dovetail all of the store’s selling ac- 
tivities, such as window display, adver- 
tising and store arrangement. It would 
be this man’s duty to see that the store 
salesman in each department were in- 
structed concerning all of the store’s mer- 
chandise which was being advertised in 
the newspapers. It would be his duty to 
see that each store salesman was given 
at least one item to push each week. He 
should keep a comparative record of the 
sales of each store salesman. He should 
talk with every manufacturer’s salesman 
concerning the advertising help display 
material which the salesman’s company 
offers the retailer. It would be his duty 
to inspect each new shipment of mer- 
chandise, and tell the store clerks about 
it before it was put into stock. 

These are but a few of the many things 
which are neglected even in otherwise 
well managed stores. Such a man work- 
ing along the lines suggested above could 
double his value to almost any retail 
store. 

If every manufacturer and wholesaler 
who has any contact at all would point 
out the value of having a store sales 
manager, it would not be long before 
thousands of small stores would have such 
a man, and with thousands of such men 
functioning in retail stores, the advertis- 
ing and sales managers of hundreds of 
manufacturers would find their work with 
retailers greatly simplified, and the selling 
power of each individual retail outlet 
greatly multiplied. pW. 
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April 23, 1927. 


Mr. R. S. Heage, 

The American Lultigraph Sales Co., 
South Bend Branch, 

Sonth Bend, 

Indiana. 


Dear Sir: 


In reply to your inquiry concerning our 
Multigraph equipment. 


The equipment that we have now is two years 
old and in that time has given us -exception- 
al service with minor repair expense. 


We feel that in a store using only a limited 
amount of printed matter, where the runs are 
comparatively small, a Multigraph is a dis- 
tinct advantage. Ina short time it practice 
ally pays for itself in the printing bills i 
saves. . 
Besides the saving on printing bills, the 
speed with which you can have the small runs 


executed and the time saved is an advantage. 
0d AS an examplet very frequently we have poatal 
cards that we wish to have in the mail the 
nen same day. 
lest In advertising material, our monthly oalendar, 
uty package enclosures, etc. the cost, owing to 
h the small amounts, if we had them printed, 
the would be prohibitive. 
ales In closing we will say that we can highly recom- 
mend the lultigraph and will be glad to answer 
any further inquiries. 
very 
em- Very truly yours, 
f or 
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San Francisco Sales Slow in Recov- 
ering From Seasonal Slump 


HE autumn pick- 
up in business is 
; slower than 


usual. This sums up the 
situation in and around 
San Francisco. 


In the food products 

field, the outstanding 

sales campaigns since the lat- 
ter part of July have been in 
connection with sea foods. For 
this, the lowly mussel is respon- 
sible. On July 15, seaside camp- 
ers—gathering and partaking of 
mussels along the seacoast north 
of San Francisco—began to take 
sick with a strange kind of pois- 
oning. The sale of-mussels in 
Northern California was banned 
by the State Board of Health on 
July 19, following six deaths from 
mussel poisoning up to that date. 
Dr. George E. Ebright of the state 
board ascribed the epidemic to a 
recent abnormally low tide for the 
Pacific Ocean, resulting in pro- 
longed exposure of mussels to the 
_ gun and air. 


Sea Foods Drop 


ALES of every kind of sea 

foods dropped after July 15. 
Publicity and advertising to 
counteract the public attitude 
began at once. Beside 3-column 
10-inch advertisements featuring 
fish recipes, and editorials in de- 
fense of food-from-the-ocean, win- 
dow cards in groceries and sea 
food restaurants sought to allay 
the public dread. Notable among 
the newspaper campaigns was 
that of Solari’s Grill. 

Opportunely, the 3-column, 10- 
inch ads of the Namco Crab ap- 
peared, placed by the North 
American Mercantile Company of 
San Francisco. 

Also, the Van Camp Sea Food 
Company of Los Angeles 
launched a 14-week intensive 
sales effort for its canned fish, 
, White Star Tuna, the campaign 
covering most of the Pacific Coast 
territory from Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, south to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. In a recently published 
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Fruit Crops Are Below Normal, But 
With the Opening of Fall Campaigns 
on Food Products, Soaps and Home 
Appliances, Renewed Activity Begins 


statement, this company credited 
to its advertising methods the 500 
per cent sales increase in the mar- 
keting of White Star Tuna during 
the last five years. Practically all 
the advertisements in the 1927 
campaign are characterized by 
heavy black borders; by the 
White Star Tuna name in very 
bold, hand-lettered type; by the 
extreme brevity of the copy, and 
especially by the white 5-pointed 
star enclosing the slogan “Chick- 
en of the Sea”. The newspaper 
campaign is supported by 24-sheet 
posters, some of the billboards 
being electrically illuminated, 
some unilluminated. Sixty-eight 
billboards are to appear in the 
state of Washington, and sixty- 
four in Oregon. About twice the 
number will appear throughout 
California. To each White Star 
Tuna dealer has been mailed a 
neat folder containing the entire 
newspaper campaign and reduced 
facsimiles of the posters. And, 
thoroughly covering the dealers 
of the entire Coast, a series of 
postal card reminders is being 
sent out. Thorough dealer co- 
operation is another secret of 
White Star Tuna’s marked sales 
increase. 


Many New Campaigns 


HE O-So-Gud Pretzels, of 

the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, are running the usual 2-col- 
umn 20-inch ads in newspapers. 
In the magazine section of local 
papers, full page ads in color 
feature Pabst-ett, “more than 
cheese.” The business of Mother’s 
Cookie Company, factory and 
headquarters in Oakland, has ex- 
panded to the extent that it now 
uses two distributing warehouses 
in San Francisco. The company 
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manufactures cookies 
and cakes, distributing 
these products to delica- 
tessens, groceries, etc. , 

The California Con- 
serving Company, of San 
Francisco, has had two 
surveys made of the cat- 
sup field in San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley, and Alameda, 
sending questionnaires direct to 
the housewives and asking them 
concerning their preferences in 
catsup and their reasons for such 
preference, etc. These surveys, 
made simultaneously through two 
different advertising agencies, is 
preparatory to an intensive sales 
campaign for the California Home 
Brand Catsup, a product of this 
company. 

“Airy-Fary” Cake Flour, a 
product of the Commander-Lara- 
bee Cereal Company of Chicago, 
is being introduced in the San 
Francisco district without adver- 
tisements, the campaign being 
conducted entirely through dem- 
onstrations in the retailers’ stores. 


Lowest Prices Since 1916 


HE California Packing Cor- 

poration’s opening prices on 
canned fruits, announced the mid- 
dle of August, are lower than the 
1926 prices, and, on cling peaches, 
are the lowest since 1916. This 
ten-year low level is due to the 
large carry-over pack of last year, 
the prices for 1927 ranging from 
35 cents to $1.50 per dozen tins 
less than the 1926 opening prices 
for the same products. 

Opening prices on the canned 
pineapple pack, as announced by 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., through its San Fran- 
cisco office, are appreciably lower 
on the majority of items than last 
season’s quotations. The crop is 
expected to average 9,250,000 to 


- 9,500,000 cases, exceeding last 


year’s pack by at least 250,00 
cases. 

In the building and shipping 
supplies fields, the outstanding 
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To Cut Your Distribution Costs 
Use These Warehouses 
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ee” ‘i i ra 
HOUSTON 5 coe 
Unvon Transfer & Storage Co Douglas Public Ser: Cor; 
1 & Warehouse Corp. 
The economy will be found in your items for 
RENT— Flexible space to accommodate “peak” periods. 
LABOR— Your skilled men released to more productive work by your use of the 


trained warehouse crew. 
CARTAGE— Warehouse sidings eliminate a large percentage of cartage costs. 
INSURANCE-— Rates uniformly low at all points. 
FREIGHT— Carload movement to the warehouse and distribution there-from cheaper 
than direct less-carload shipments to your customers. 


Additional advantages are the complete office facilities at the warehouses for your representa- 
tives; extra labor always available on an hourly basis; minimum possibility of loss or breakage 
in the handling of your merchandise and expedited service to your customers. 


Distribution Service is a service bureau owned by the above warehouses and operated without profit to 
assist the shipper in problems of distribution. _A request for particulars incurs no obligation. 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
100 Broad St. 427 W. Erie St. 625 Third St. 


An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 
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event of the summer was the par- 
tial combine of the Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc., with the Zellerback 
Corporation. The Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc., has made noteworthy 
profits in the face of increased 
competition. This combine in- 
volves mills and plants in Cali- 
fornia, New York, and the state 
of Washington. 


In a letter to stockholders, L. 
H. Bill, president of Fageol Mo- 
tors Company of California, re- 
ports 313 trucks sold in the first 
six months of 1927, an increase 
in gross of 124 per cent over the 
same period last year. He states 
that the increase is due to the 
quality of the trucks, the addition 
of a new model which has met 
ready sales, and the opening of 
branch sales offices in Los Ange- 
les, Oakland, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. 


New Home Appliance 
N THE home appliance line, 


“West Wind” is a new kitchen - 


ventilating device manufactured 
in Seattle by the Western Blower 
Company and now making a 
strong bid for Coast-wide distri- 
bution. The opening barrage of 
its advertising campaign was a 6- 
column 20-inch ad, listing dealers, 
which appeared on July 17. Since 
then 4-column 11-inch and 2-col- 
umn 6-inch advertisements have 
carried on the campaign. Local 
distributors are Gunn, Carle & 
Co., San Francisco. 


The J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, advertising agents, used a 
3-column 9-inch ad on August 25 
to announce a “sensational new 
low-price electric refrigeration 
unit,” retailing at $190 f. o. b. fac- 
tory. The advertisement seeks a 
distributor with ability and capi- 
tal, promising a $500,000 business 
annually in the San Francisco 
sales territory. The name of this 
new unit is, for the present, kept 
a mystery. 

The Minimax Utilities Corpora- 
tion, Oakland, has evolved a non- 
advertising sales plan which is 
proving very productive. This 
company sells the “Minimax 
Washing Machine,” a low-priced 
attachment for the usual wash- 
trays — doing away entirely with 
a separate washing machine unit. 
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Each housewife purchasing a 
Minimax is offered a handsome 
commission on each Minimax sold 
to her neighbors or friends 
through her efforts — her efforts 
consisting merely of arranging a 
free demonstration of the washing 
attachment in the home of the 
neighbor or friend. Direct-mail 
to Minimax purchasers consti- 
tutes all the printed matter used. 

Maytag Washing Machine, in 
5-column 17-inch newspaper 
space, offers “A week’s washing 
free to anyone, anywhere.” Mead- 
ows Washing Machine, using a 
full page in the magazine section 
of local newspapers, with captions 
and signature in red, also offers 
one free washing, the headlines 
reading “A spotless washing in 
3 to 7 minutes.” 

The latter part of the year has 
seen the inauguration of the “soap 
flake battle.” Rinso soap flakes, 
made by Lever Bros. Company, 
uses 2-column 20-inch space in lo- 
cal newspapers. Chipso soap 
flakes, a Proctor & Gamble prod- 
uct, uses regularly appearing 
semi-monthly ads of 5-column 14- 
inch size. 


Swift Features Sunbrite 


Dynan ona mimcmaiertl 
plan by Swift & Company is 
introducing Sunbrite, “the double 
action cleanser.” Envelopes dis- 
tributed from house to house con- 
tain a coupon which, handed to 
the nearest grocer, yields a free 
can of Sunbrite Cleanser. The 
envelope is labeled “A Message 
from Swift & Company,” and con- 
tains, beside the cleanser coupon, 
another coupon offering for 85 
cents a “$1.20 value consisting of 
1-12 cake carton of Baby Wool 
Soap and 6 thin Libbey No-Nik 
Glasses.” 


The beverage broadsides of 
Canada Dry and Hollywood Dry 
continue into the Autumn season. 
August 15 saw the introductory 
broadside of “Cal-ade, made from 
real orange juice,” manufactured 
by the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, and distributed by Ma- 
jestic Bottling Company, Inc.., 
San Francisco, An 8-column 20- 
inch newspaper ad was used, fea- 
turing the 5-cent-price of the new 
orange drink, and containing a 
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coupon which, given to any soft- 
drink counter—name and ad- 
dress of user to be written on 
coupon —entitled the user to 
one free bottle of Cal-ade. Fol- 
low-up ads were of 3-column 7- 
inch size and 1-column 6-inch size, 
with no coupon used after open- 
ing ad. 


Hardware Stores Co-operate 


HE “Still Better” hardware 
stores of the San Francisco 
territory are using full page news- 
paper space, featuring specials for 
all their more-than-fifty privately- 
owned hardware stores from Palo 
Alto north to Berkeley, most of 
the stores being in San Francisco, 
Crop conditions are not the 
best. Due to the July deadlock 
between peach growers and peach 
canners, the growers demanding 
$30 a ton for peaches, the canners 
offering $20, thousands of tons of 
the early crop rotted on the 
ground. Peace was attained on 
August 5, the canners offering a 
sliding scale of prices based on 
a computed pack of 9,000,000 
cases of canned peaches, the price 
approximating the growers’ de- 
sired $30 a ton. 

The “California Plan” for re- 
organization of the marketing 
system for prunes grown in this 
state, after long preliminary dis- 
cussion, was officially launched in 
July when the California Prune 
Producers and the California 
Prune Marketing Company were 
formed. Charges were freely cir- 
culated that the new organization 
was of, by, and for the packers. 
However true or untrue the 
charges, the required 80 per cent 
of the growers would not sign up 
their acreage, and the entire plan 
failed, leaving the prune crop sit- 
uation for California in a very 
unsettled condition. 

In the grape districts, the pro- 
duction is estimated at about 8 
per cent of normal, considerably 
larger than the 1926 harvest. The 
following crops are also below 
normal but larger than last year's 
picking: Apricots, prunes, olives. 
The following are not only below 
normal, but also less than the 
1926 production: Pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, almonds. 
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(When you think 
Sales 


Contest 


you should have 
this ttle booklet 


No 


HE purpose of this booklet is to give 
you some real sales contest ideas in 
brief form, plus a short discussion of 
one of the most important factors in 
the success of a sales contest—the prize. 
The twelve sales contest ideas have 
come through the fire of experience. 
They work. Several rewards are sug- 
gested, including the Howard Watch. 
The Howard Watch is included, not 
just because we make it, but because a 
salesman will work harder for a Howard, 
suitably engraved with a message from 
“the chief,” than for almost anything 
else you can hold out to him. 
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The Howard Watch has been carried by 
three generations of successful and dis- 
criminating men. It ranks at the top as 
a personal reward for outstanding ser- 
vice. Any man can well be proud of it 
all his life. 

But this booklet is not all Howard. 
It is mostly about sales contests. It con- 
tains the kind of data you like to be able 
to take out of your file whenever you 
plan a sales contest. 

You are welcome to the booklet, and 
without obligation. Just use the coupon 
or drop us a line. 


KEyYsTONE WatcH CASE CORPORATION 
Riverside, New Jersey 
Please mail me “12 Sales Contests” 


D 
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A Dartnell Reporter Visits the Dakotas 


So did merchants. Farmers 
bought more land than they had 
any need for, at bloated prices. 
Obviously there had to be a halt; 
and that halt put a crimp into 
things in general. But contrary 
to general impressions in other 
sections of the country, that post- 
war condition did not last. The 
Northwest has been finding its 
new level gradually for the last 
six years, which accounts for the 
fact that the present “come-back” 
is not nearly so marked as one 
would expect, viewing it from a 
distance, although business is bet- 
ter right now in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas than it has been for 
several years. Some wholesalers 
declare that it is better than it 
has ever been, with the possible 
exception of the wartime frenzy. 


Crops Best in Years 


CCORDING to C. L. Mosher, 
A secretary of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Minneapolis, the value of 
the four major farm crops in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas and Montana 
this year is about $200,000,000 
greater than that of last. Mr. 
Mosher should know, for it is his 
business not only to compile such 
statistics but to spend the greater 
part of his time among farmers 
and small town business men in 
the Ninth District. 

“The five major crops are 
wheat, corn, rye, flax, and pota- 
toes,” he explains. “I find that 
this year’s crop is better than that 
of 1924, and that was our best 
crop since 1919. There has been 
an increase of 30 to 40 per cent 
in sales of new machinery this 
year over last, which is a good 
barometer to business in general. 

“Of course, this district went 
heavily into debt right after the 
war, but it is paying itself out 
steadily. I think I am safe in 
saying that debts of individuals 
and corporations, including farm 
mortgages, have been paid at the 
rate of fully $125,000,000 a year 
for the past five years, Farms 
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and Minnesota 


(Continued from page 474) 


are no longer being dumped on 
the market at a shade of their 
cost to satisfy mortgage judg- 
ments,” 

On the farms there is evidence 
of much building planned for this 
fall, and for that matter, consid- 
erable building has been done the 
past three or four years, especially 
in Minnesota where diversifica- 
tion has given farmers money the 
year round. 


For example, when we called 
upon R. F. Scholtz, about two 
miles north of Rich Valley, in Da- 
kota County, Minnesota, we 
found him shingling a new com- 
bination smoke-house and wood 
shed. He had built the structure 
of concrete blocks, bought in St. 
Paul. The lumber used was of an 
excellent grade and dressed. The 
floor was concrete. He was using 
cedar shingles. We asked him 
why he was not using prepared 
roofing. 

“I’m not sure that it will last,” 
he replied. “I thought about buy- 
ing it instead of shingles; but I 
have cedar shingles on my house 
that are nearly fifteen years old 
and there are no leaks yet. No- 
body could prove that roofing 
would last that long.” 


Farmers Wait Proof 


OME manufacturer who can 

present farmers such proof 
can open a wonderful prepared 
roofing market in this territory, 
for farmers appreciate good qual- 
ity and they are willing to try 
something new whenever they are 
given proof of its value. The 
roofing market in this territory is 
still untouched. 

Mr. Scholtz farms 80 acres. 
The price of wheat doesn’t con- 
cern him one way or the other, 
because he raises none. He milks 
12 cows and gets as high as $200 
a month in winter for his cream. 
He has one cow which produces 
as high as $37 a month net. Mrs. 
Scholtz has 200 white leghorn 
hens and sells eggs regularly. In 
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the yard is a well, powered with 
an Eclipse wind-mill and _ two- 
horse power gasoline engine. Mr. 
Scholtz has a Keystone hay load- 
er; and nearly all farmers in this 
territory use hay loaders to sup- 
plant the slower method of load- 
ing by hand. The Scholtz home 
is lighted electrically by a Delco 
outfit, as is the barn. Mrs. 
Scholtz has a One Minute wash- 
ing machine. 


Creameries Everywhere 


CCORDING to the census of 
U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, nine out of every ten 
farmers in Minnesota are patrons 
of creameries, meaning that 90 
per cent of the farmers in this 
state have a regular income every 
month of the year. The dullest 
period, so far as the creamery re- 
turn goes, is during July, August 
and September. The best period 
is during the winter. The 
creamery is a landmark in nearly 
every Minnesota town and vil- 
lage, and the creameries are 
rapidly increasing in number in 
the Dakotas. 

The country in general takes 
too seriously the wheat crop of 
the Northwest, permitting the 
yield of wheat and the current 
price to govern sales interest in 
the territory. The truth of the 
matter is, wheat is a secondary 
factor in agricultural production 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

In Minnesota wheat constitutes 
but 7.1 per cent of the total valua- 
tion of marketable farm crops, 
whereas dairying constitutes 34.4 
per cent of the whole. Hogs pro- 
duce nearly 22 per cent of the 
average farmer’s income, and beef 
cattle bring in more money than 
wheat by one-third of one pet 
cent. Poultry is practically as 
important as wheat as a money 
“crop” in Minnesota, yet the aver- 
age outsider considers wheat as 
the dominant factor in determin- 
ing current conditions in that ter- 
ritory. Of course it is true that 
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ADVERTISING 


HE problem of nationally ad- 
([Feentsed merchandise, as opposed 

to that bearing the retailer’s 
private brand, or no brand at all, has become a storm center 
of discussion. 

To most manufacturers, the retailer is a hurdle. He is 
an obstacle that must be surmounted before their goal can 
be reached—that goal being, of course, the consumer. 
Expedients without number haye been devised for circum- 
venting the retailer. But the retailer objects to being 
circumvented. He objects also to the means used for cir- 
cumvention. 

The most effective plan yet employed for enabling the 
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Not that the retailer has conducted 
his business with the efficiency that is 
in keeping with the importance of his 
position. He has not made the most of his opportunities. 
His shortcomings have led some manufacturers to say, 
“I'd like to show the retailer how to run his business.” 
Occasionally, manufacturers go as far as to enter the retail 
business themselves. It is fairly common for manufac- 
turers to go in for retailing. When they do, they learn that 
retailing is not so simple and easy as they had anticipated. 

It is rarer for retailers to go in for manufacturing. If 
they did, how would they settle some of these moot ques- 
tions, particularly the question of national advertising? 
Some of the leading merchants of the country were asked 
how they would deal with this problem. Most of their 
answers are in accord. 

Merrill W. Osgood, operating manager of the Jordan 
Marsh Company, Boston’s largest department store, says: 
“If 1 were a manufacturer, I should probably try in every 
legitimate way to obtain a continuance of the identity of 
my brand. I think that is the human impulse —whether 
or not it is ultimately good business. 

“On the other hand, the great retail stores of the country 
have striven to build up a relationship between themselves 
and their customers which rises above the consideration of 
individual brand. That relationship is based on immediate 
and nercon at eens lis: of merchandise 
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THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Burroughs Avenue and Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 


1 


WW editorials such as this, it is obvious why Business is 

welcomed monthly by the alert executive. 
ness building stories that present facts—no reprints—no speeches 
.—no personal “puffs,” but solid and constructive articles, con- 
taining that intangible something called reader-interest. 


Here are busi- 


Why not let Bustness also carry your sales message to the 
executive who is interested in developments and _ practices 
necessary to progressive business operation? 
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Good idea — good copy — it just 
didn’t happen to be read. Its ap- 
pearance couldn’t buck the compe- 
tition of a dozen other letters in the 
prospect’s mail. Give your letters a 
chance. Dress ’em up. Make them 
invite reading. Here’s how! 


will pick your message out of the 
pack. Here are 20 novel ideas that 
will individualize your sales letters. 
They represent the next five years 
progress in this direction. Attractive 
sizes and shapes; novel folds; ideas for 
“staging” enclosures, booklets; coupons; 
methods for featuring the product. 
modern library of original letter layouts. 
are practical—inexpensive. Your printer can 
easily execute them. Their small initial cost 
will “hurry home” in increased orders. Send 
$10 for the whole 20 Letter- Layouts. No 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
LETTER LAYOUTS 


copy is included. ‘ 


ee —" 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


Enclosed is check for $10 for which please send 
your twenty Martin Ullman Letter Layouts. 


DAMN oop ccrener faces miceauch cespesesecesoce 


—may lack just a little ‘‘something” 
to make it produce a great deal 
more business. I have had nineteen / 
years’ experience discovering and de- “\)_ * 
veloping money making advertising )i// 
ideas. Suggestions submitted on ten 
days’ approval to any well-rated con- 
cern. 


Your Advertising 


JAMES H. BUSWELL 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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More PUNCH 
in your selling— 


Your salesmen need every extra 
ounce of sales steam you can put 
behind them. Give them a sample 
display that really shows and sells 
goods. If we haven’t the case you 
need — if it’s something special you 
want — we'll gladly work out the 
details with you. Send for our 
catalog. 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


**Made Right’’ Sample Cases - Since 1900 
225-235 North Clinton St., Chicago 
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in the Dakotas wheat is con- 
siderably more important, but 
still not as big as it has been 
painted. In North Dakota wheat 
amounts to about half of the 
$186,500,000 farm products value, 
with dairying a poor second. In 
South Dakota wheat constitutes 
only 6.4 per cent of the $164,400,- 
000 farm crop, while hogs pro- 
duced 34.6, beef cattle 21.2 and 
dairying 9.1 per cent. 

Considering the three states as 
a whole, the wheat crop amounts 
to about 11 per cent of the total 
crop valuation, and wheat covers 
about 25 per cent of the acreage 
in the three states. It is obvious, 
then, that wheat is far from the 
dominant factor in this section, 
whether wheat conditions be 
good, bad, or normal. 

Of the $422,000,000 paid to 
farmers in 1926 for crops, about 
$125,000,000 went to them in the 
form of creamery checks and divi- 
dends from the profits of co-oper- 
ative dairies. 


Farmers the Big Factor 


There is perhaps no other sec- 
tion of the United States in which 
the condition of the farmer so 
greatly influences the general bus- 
iness conditions as in the North- 
west. In this district 51.2 per 
cent of all the people live on the 
farm. Another 17.2 live in vil- 
lages and towns of less than 2,500 
people. Only 15.8 per cent of the 
people in this territory live in 
cities of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion. When the price of butter 
fat drops a few cents a pound 
and hogs drop a couple of dollars 
on the hundred, the effect is felt 
not only by the small town gen- 
eral store but by the exclusive 
city jewelers. When farmers 
quit buying, people in the city 
quit spending money for non-es- 
sentials. 

The average farmer of the 
Northwest lives in a better house 
than the average city dweller. 
Twelve-room homes are not at all 
uncommon, and the usual farm 
home is two stories and contains 
six, seven or eight rooms. On the 
entire trip of several days through 
this territory I saw no more than 
a dozen farm homes unpainted. 
Barns are equally as modern and 


all are painted, red predominat- 
ing. Most out-buildings, such as 
smoke-house, chicken house, im. 
plement sheds, and so on, are on 
concrete foundation, well-built 
and painted. Improvements are 
steadily going forward on the ay- 
erage farm. 

We asked A. J. Schafer, near 
Zumbrota, in Goodhue County, 
Minnesota, whether or not a ma- 
nure spreader we saw in his im- 
plement shed paid him. 

“T’ll say it pays!” he enthused. 
And that expresses the attitude of 
the Northwestern farmer toward 
modern, labor-saving machinery 
in general. Mr. Schafer grumbled 
about how little money he had 
made during the eight years he 
has been on his farm; then he 
told us that he had erected a barn 
three years ago at a cost of more 
than $5,000 primarily because one 
of his uncles visited him and com- 
plained that the old barn “was 
not good enough for a Schafer.” 
He borrowed money to build the 
barn, and in less than a year had 
paid for it with 66 hogs he fat- 
tened and sold during the winter. 
During the eight years he has 


also erected a two-car garage, 


concrete base, machinery house 
and installed other improvements 
to bring his total investment in 
the place to more than $8,000, or 
more than $1,000 a year; and he 
has paid for all improvements. 


Buys Modern Equipment 


His home is lighted by a Colt 
Carbide plant from which he runs 
a gas cook stove, iron and other 
appliances. He and his two 
brothers have just gone together 
and bought a new corn and en- 
silage cutter. 


A gasoline engine pumps water 
through the houge and barns; and 
another engine runs the Maytag 
washer. A DeForest radio set 
brings the world inside the Scha- 
fer home. 


Mr. Schafer has 154 acres of 
land. This year he grew 14 acres 
of “succotash” (barley and oats 
planted together), 21 acres of 
oats, 10 acres of barley, 12 acres 
of rye and six and one-half acres 
of winter wheat. He milks sev- 
eral cows and has 50 hogs which 
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| Our Atwater Kent Sales in Columbus 
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AKE note of Atwater Kent success in 
Columbus and the Great Central Ohio mar- 
ket —a splendid story of intelligent merchandis- 


Our initial canpaiagn pléced with the Dispatch in 
it 1y¥f4 wave Atwater Kent radio sales such motentum that our 
volume has tripled in the past three years. Naturally we 

consider your paper the back bone of our sales and merchandise 


C ‘ ing program. . ee . ee 
(2. t It is utterly impossible for us to enumerate the ing, spirited salesmanship, and strong advertising, 
runs the inception of the first schedule. 'N. other newspaper aes reaching for and attaining ever increasing volume 


ever approached the consistent personal care you nave given 


other — our account, by placement in the Columbus Dispatch. 
OE FE rig bcos Poky ge Roe the jaitial. casmeiie is the. Cobeeiee 
two q you will find larger than for previous years. Our sales staff oO € initia ca pa £ € 
ether It would be business-suicié= to do other. than give you the ~~ Market, Atwater Kent selected the Dispatch and 


major portion of our advertising. 


the dealers enjoyed sales in such unprecedented volume that 
the original selection was not only justified but demanded 
continued use of the Dispatch. 


d en- The dominance of the Dispatch in circulation and 
advertising in Columbus warrants the careful consideration of 
every advertiser, 


Yours very truly, 


water il al eda The New Radio Season finds the Columbus 
+ and 2 Dispatch again the main-stay of Atwater Kent 
ae ah cae sales and advertising effort in the Great Central Ohio Mar- 
aytag ket — positive proof that the Dispatch is one of America’s 
o set 


greatest result-producing newspapers. 
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§ Seven counties border on Marion 
County (Indianapolis).: 


§ In all save one of these counties, The 
Indianapolis Star is the favorite Indian- 
apolis newspaper. 


§ And Indiana has good roads, Hoosiers 
have automobiles, and can easily reach 
Indianapolis. 


§ By using The Indianapolis Star, The 
Muncie Star and The Terre Haute Star, 
the advertiser saves four cents. 


CwD 


Special Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. | 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 


eae tS A AY PES TS ST 


SALESMEN JADED? 


Send them Dartnell News-Photo Bulletins—the new 
kind with a surprise in every issue—and watch their 
reaction. Used by more than 2,000 concerns every 
week. The best thing ever for getting a man to think B 
along new lines and put zest into his work. Write 
the sales department for copies of recent issues. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
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will be ready for market this 
winter. 

A few miles from Faribault, in 
Rice County, Minnesota, we vis- 
ited with F. H, Tatge, who farms 
177 acres of rich level land. In 
eight years he has paid for his 


| place and built many improve- 


ments. His place is worth at 
least $35,000. He milks 24 pure 


. bred cows, and has a DeLaval 


milker with which to do it; and 
he uses a DeLaval separator to 
prepare cream for delivery to 
Faribault. He has 100 hogs wait- 
ing for the corn crop to mature, 
In front of a large red barn is a 
concrete silo 42 feet high and 14 
feet wide. Running from out of 
the barn is a wire cable on which 
rides a litter carrier, in which ma- 
nure is easily carried out of the 
barn and dumped, ready to be 
loaded onto the spreader and scat- 
tered on the farm, Mr. Tatge has 
a two-car garage, occupied by a 
Chandler automobile and a Chev- 
rolet truck. 


Never Plants Wheat 


Mr. Tatge has never grown any 
wheat and he declares that he 
cannot recall his father’s ever 
having grown any, although Mr. 
Tatge was reared in that section 
of Minnesota. In the home he 
has a radio receiving set, a wash- 
ing machine propelled by a gaso- 
line engine. He has his home 
wired for electricity and the pow- 
er line was about ready to be con- 
nected when we were there. He 
says that he is going to trade the 
old washer for a new electric ma- 
chine as soon as the wires are 
tied up. Mrs. Tatge cares for 
about 200 hens. 

Northwestern farm women are 
fully aware of what is going on 
in the world in the way of home 
modernization, as we found on 
this trip. For instance, there is 
Mrs. William Oelke, of McLeoud 
County, Minnesota. She and her 
husband have been married eight 
years. During that time they 
have paid for $15,000 worth of 
improvements. This year they 
built a new six-room two-story 
home in which are all the modern 
improvements you will find in the 
better class of city homes; and 
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ood-bye, booklet... 
if this breaks off 


The Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- 

lope is made of tough, strong, hard-to- 

tear paper. The clasp is malleable, doesn’t 

break off after three or four bendings. 

The metal tongues a/ways line up with 
the flap-punch. 


The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, 
and the size number are always printed 
on the lower flap. 


OU know third-class mail is subject to inspection 

in the post office—sometimes to several inspections. 
If the clasp breaks off, then it’s good-bye to repeat 
business. » 

The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope has a clasp 
that is different—and better. 

A clasp of malleable metal; can be bent open and shut 
repeatedly—many more times than it ever wi// in actual 
service—without breaking off. 

This clasp is anchored at four points, in a double 
thickness of extra-tough paper. The flap is strongly re- 
inforced where the tongues pass through, so the “pull” 
of the clasp doesn’t tear it. The catalogs, flat papers, 
merchandise, or booklets that are to be mailed in large 
catalog envelopes, need the complete protection that 
only the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope gives. 

Thirty-one stock sizes, from very small to 11%"! x 
1434", make it easy to satisfy the needs of every customer. 

Your paper merchant can supply you, or write us for 
the name of a nearby distributor. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


proved 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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2OR 
WHAT 
HAVE YOU? 


T'o Sell "Em, You 
Must Tell "Em 


The Daily Herald, the 
newspaper. that “Covers 
the Coast,” goes into more 
than 7,000 homes along 
the Mississippi Coast — 
homes which have the 
means with which to buy 
the luxuries, as well as 
the necessities, of life. 


What Have You 
to Offer Them? 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


DO YOU SELL 


Furniture 
Hotel Equipment 
Building Materials @ 


The Young Women’s Christian 
Organization is now planning a 
tremendous building campaign. 


12 Y.W.C.A.’s are being built 

10 Y.W.C.A.’s are drawing up 
plans 

17 Y.W.C.A.’s are in discussion 
stage 


The cost of these buildings will 
range from several hundred 
thousand to two and five million 
dollars a piece. : 

Specific information on Location, 


Construction dates, etc., will be 
sent to firms requesting it. 


To get your share of the millions 
of dollars spent for building 
material and furnishings, reach 
the buying executives through 
the official national magazine— 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. New York City 
CLARA JANOUCH, Adv. Mgr. 


——————————————————— 
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Mrs. Oelke takes a lot of pride 
in it. 

The house has hot water heat 
and running water in the house 
and barn. The best grade of 
Crane fixtures: are in the’ bath- 
room, and American Radiators 
are in place ready to keep the 
house warm this winter. The 
Oelkes have a Delco light plant 
which supplies power for an~eld 
model washing machine for which: 
Mrs. Oelke recently bought a 
new $18.00 electric motor, an elec- 
tric ironer, electrical cooking 
utensils and so on. The hard- 
wood floors have linoleum and 
high quality rugs on them. A 
Crosley radio gives excellent serv- 
ice. Draperies and curtains deco- 
rate the windows. 

Mrs. Oelke declares that all her 
neighbors have either electricity 
or carbide power in their home; 
they all have washing machines 
and most of them have radios. It 
is particularly noticeable that 
highly modernized farm homes 
run in bunches. One leader in a 
community modernizes his home 
and farm, and all his neighbors 
refuse to be contented until they 
equal him. ; 


Starts Fire with Catalogs 


The Oekles have a two-car ga- 
rage in which reposed a Ford 
sedan and a Ford truck. Mrs. 
Oelke said they were going to buy 
an Oldsmobile car this fall. She 
does not use mail order catalogs 
except for starting fires on cold 
mornings, finding that she can 
buy as cheaply and much more 
satisfactorily from local mer- 
chants. 


This wave of good living and 
diversification of farm crops is not 
limited to Minnesota by any 
means. Although not nearly so 
far advanced in the Dakotas, it 
has nevertheless begun in earnest, 
and there are hundreds of farmers 
in these two states who are hav- 
ing money to spend every month 
of the year by cashing creamery 
checks, selling hogs and market- 
ing eggs. 

For example, there are the 
Schneider brothers, John and 
Henry, who farm about four miles 
from Bismarck, North Dakota. 
Four years ago they grew tired 
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of the uncertainty of wheat and a 
city job—one operated a farm 
while the other was a machinist 
im Minneapolis — formed a part- 
nership and bought a section of 
land. They agreed to pay $25,000 
for it, with a small payment down, 

In three years they paid off 
$6,000 of the indebtedness and 
bought $2,000 worth of machin- 
ery. Only about 10 per cent of 
the farm is in wheat. Last year 
65 dairy cattle produced a net 
profit of $4,635.35. The farm has 
this year about 100 acres of corn, 
some oats, barley, flax and alfalfa. 


Farmers Are Buying 


Farmers are not only feeling 
good over this year’s crops and 
are able to buy, but they are buy- 
ing, according to reports of job- 
bers and manufacturers selling in 
the territory. Retailers have 
noted the improvement too. A de- 
partment store owner of Bismarck 
declared that he felt justified in 
going to the eastern markets this 
fall for the first time in two years, 
as a result of the increased de- 
mand from farmers. 


W. M. Jenkins, manager of the 
New Idea Spreader Company, 
Minneapolis, declared that his 
firm’s business was exceptionally 
good, and that they had recently 
added extra salesmen to take care 
of additional business. 


G. C. Broke, division manager 
of the Holland Furnace Company, 
Minneapolis said: “. . . Our 
factory branches at Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Bismarck, Aberdeen, and 
Sioux Falls are doing much better 
than last year, so from our point 
of view we can see no reason, oF 
justice in any assumption that the 
Northwest is not improving.” 

The St. Paul branch of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company reports 
business greatly improved during 
the past 90 days, with volume in- 
creased about 100 per cent the 


past three months over a like | 


period three months before. 

Twine jobbers report a substan- 
tial increase over last year and a 
definite demand for better quality 
binder twine; and with few excep- 
tions all branch houses, jobbers 
and retailers interviewed reported 
better feeling and increases 
volume. 
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Reduce Selling Costs 


by Planned Queration of Salesmens Cars 


To executives responsible for the 
supervision and the expense of 
salesmen’s automobiles, Oakland 
offers a definite plan of motor car 
operation to reduce operating costs. 


This plan was developed after an 
intensive study of the operation of 
motor carsin business. Itisthorough, 
comprehensive and deals in sound 
fundamentals. 


Its outline is given in a booklet, 
“Experiences of Various Companies 
inHandling Automobiles with Sales 
men”, which contains much othe1 
valuable information. Hundreds ot 
executives who have read it tell us 


that they regard it as extremely 
helpful. 


This booklet will be mailed without 
charge on receipt of the coupon. 


Oakland has built the Pontiac Six 
and the Oakland All-American Six 
in body types which readily adapt 
themselves to business, both in price 
and design. A study of this booklet 
will reveal that Oakland has gone 
even further and has developed a 
complete plan to control operating 
and selling costs incident to the use 
of automobiles in business. 


0OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


COUPON 


Oakland Motor Car Company, Dept. J, 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Gentlemen 


] 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Please send mea copy of the book, “Experiences of | 
Various Companies in Handling Automobiles with | 
Salesmen’’—Could tell us more about your fleet | 
| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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users plan. 
(Name) 


(Title)... 
(Company) 


(City) (State) 


QAKLAND-PONTIAC 
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_ THE-NORTHWEST 


Upsetting Pet Views 
of the Northwest 


Tradition, handed down from pioneer days, has made 
advertising men think of the Northwest as a wheat 
country. This new book upsets old ideas; it gives a true 
picture of the modern Northwest. 


Minnesota is first in creamery butter pro- 
ductionand makes nearly five timesasmuch 
from dairy products as it does from wheat. 


North Dakota is first in rye and gets 11.2% 
of its income from dairy products. 


Sixty-five per cent of South Dakota’s income 
is from hogs, cattle and dairy products. 
Less than 7 cents out of every dollar comes 
from wheat. 


These and other facts give you a clear picture of this 
territory where 68.4% of the population lives on farms 
and in towns under 2,500. Farm paper advertising 


decisively influences trade trends here, and you can cover 
the territory through the only weekly farm paper. 


Ask for a copy of “Northwestern Farm Facts and 
Make it a part of your data files. 


Figures’. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 


IS A LIBRARY A LUX. 
URY OR A NECESSITY; 


(Continued from page 471) 


decimal system, which is the main 
system used in all libraries, large 
or small. The nature of the ques- 
tions asked in this library are, 
for the greater part, related to 
chemistry and engineering and 
are very technical, although over 
a dozen other departments are 
served as well. 


New books are purchased as 
requests for material are received, 
Mr. Bolander, who superintends 
the reference bureau, states that 
he regards the library as one of 
the most important departments 
in the company, as without its 
aid, many technical problems 
would take unlimited research. 


A Leading Example 


Another library of especial in- 
terest, although still in its in- 
fancy, is that of the United States 
Gypsum Company. This library 
was organized only a year ago 
and yet at this time is serving 
the Gypsum interests throughout 
the country. It contains 1,200 
books belonging to the company, 
all of which are business books, 
and 700 belonging to the Chicago 
Public Library. Eighty-nine 
periodicals are subscribed to and 
these are kept on file for six 
months, at the end of which time 
the most popular ones are bound 
and kept in permanent files. Five 
or six hundred other magazines 
are received each month gratis. 
These are either samples of 
marked copies containing Gyp- 
sum advertising, and are kept for 
three months and then discarded. 


When the home office library 
was in the process of formation 
Miss McCormick, who is now in 
charge, spent several days in each 
department, studying its needs, in 
order to know on what subjects to 
compile information. In_ this 
manner she had a tentative library 
worked out on a schedule before 
the actual library began to take 
form. This eliminatel all guess 
work as to the company’s needs 

The Gypsum Company, in its 
effort to encourage constructive 
reading, has already started fou! 
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libraries in its various plants 
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throughout the United States, and 
two more are in the initial stages. 
These are termed “Round 
Tables” as a departure from the 
formal term of “Library.” As 
soon as the librarian in the home 
office learns that one of their 
plants is desirous of having a 
library, she voluntarily writes to 
the head of the plant, suggesting 
a list of books as a beginning, and 
giving what instruction she can as 
to compiling data that applies to 
the product manufactured by that 
plant, as well as general in- 
formation. 

Another interesting feature of 
the Gypsum library is the fact 
that it has no appropriation. Out 
of their 1,200 books, only ten are 
charged direct to the library. The 
remainder are charged to the de- 
partments by ‘which they are 
requested. The library is the 
distributing center of all litera- 
ture and sales data in any form 
coming into the office. In this 
manner an accurate record is kept 
of all information that is of any 
value to employees. 


Big Appropriation Not Needed 


To stimulate the interest of the 
heads of their many plants, ar- 
ticles of interest are clipped from 
business magazines, selected 
either by the department heads 
or the librarian, and after being 
multigraphed or typed, one is 
sent to each plant executive. 


The foregoing are three typical 
illustrations of industrial libraries 
and their value to their firms. 
Contrary to general belief, a large 
appropriation is not necessary to 
Start a library. Twenty-five 
dollars will buy enough good 
books to make a start. 

Any concern desirous of start- 
ing an industrial library may ob- 
tain all the necessary information 
from the Special Library Associa- 
tion, which has chapters in all 
large cities. Or the inquirer may 
write to President Francis E. 
Cady, Research Library, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio, and obtain 
many helpful suggestions or ref- 
erences as to where information 
may be procured. 

Most successful libraries have, 
from the start, been put in charge 
of trained librarians. 
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Off the Shelves, Out of the 


‘Drawers, on the Counter 


BUXTON 
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Things in feather that gp toorthes 


Now- alt 
year pocket accessories 


—with hundreds of different kinds of goods 
in every store fighting for sales, the goods 
best displayed always win. 


AKE your goods off of the crowded shelves, 

out of the hidden drawers and put them out 
on the counter where they can be seen—and sold. 
Think of the many things bought to-day by people 
who had no idea of buying them until they saw 
them attractively displayed on the counter or in 
the show window. 


Are your goods made in many styles, sizes and 
colors? Then the right kind of display stand will 
automatically place a// of your styles, sizes and 
colors instantly before the eyes of the possible cus- 
tomer. He picks out exactly what he wants. 


The busy clerk wraps it up in a jiffy, the cash reg- 
ister rings up another sale for you and a quick 
profit for the dealer. In very convenient drawers 
at the back of the display the dealer always has a 
visible inventory of his supply before his eyes—he 
reorders before he runs out of popular styles. The 
sales he saves are the sales you make! 


In these days of very capable competition it is the 
up to the minute merchandising helps that make 
it possible for your traveler to “interest” MORE 
dealers, get MORE new accounts and make quicker 
sales everywhere. 


Tell us in a short letter what you have to sell, let us send 
you an idea, a sketch and a bundle of photographs of similar 
things we have already done. The idea won’t cost you a cent 
and you will find the price of the finished display surpris- 
ingly low. 


The New England Box Company 


Greenfield, Mass. 


- Agape 
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CAnd Now— 


A DARTNELL PUBLICATION 


for Those who Create, Plan, 
Produce and Use 


Printing 
for Sales Purposes 


hs, 


Visit the Dartnell’ Booth at the Tenth Annual Convention 
and Exposition of the Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 19, 20, 21, 1927 - - 
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Some of the Feature 
Articles to appear in 


Printed Salesmanshi 


. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


for OCTOBER 


How MUCH OF APPROPRIATION SHOULD BE SPENT FOR PRINTING? 


A series of charts showing how typical concerns in varied lines of 
business divide their appropriations between space advertising and 
printed matter of different kinds. 


RED-HoT LETTERS 


A spectacular letter idea that can be used for writing a strong 
letter to the salesmen, to customers or to slow-paying accounts. 


AN EXTRA COLOR IN THE HOUSE ORGAN 


Examples of house organs which have been made more effective 
and lively through the use of one more color. 


WHY WE Buy 90% OF OUR PRINTING FROM ONE PRINTER 
By a nationally known advertising manager. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY PRETTY FACES IN THE STORE WINDOWS? 


A review of window and store advertising now going out to dealers 
which feature the product and are built up around the product 
rather than a face or pair of legs. 


WHy I COOLED OFF ON RETURN CARDS 


The first of a series of articles on sales letters to appear in 
“Printed Salesmanship” by Cameron McPherscn. 


PRICE TAGS, LABELS AND OTHER THINGS 


How national advertisers are getting sales value into printing 
ordinarily considered to be merely stationery. 


EIGHT BEST LETTERS OF THE MONTH 
Actual reproduction of eight sample letters. 


TRICKS IN PICTURING MACHINERY 


A photographer and an engraver tcll how a printer or an advertiser 
can keep down engraving cost in the catalog or circular. 


a 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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Picture a Busy 
Industrial City 


With Its People 
Employed in 
Skilled Industries 


—who earn good incomes 

—who live in their own homes or 
in two-family homes 

—who are busy all year ’round 

—who are seldom unemployed 

—who spend freely and who pat- 
ronize their neighborhood 
stores. 


and you have 
a Picture 


rading 
Market 


Merchants will tell you that 
the POST-TELEGRAM reaches 
a buying class whose 64,000 wage 
earners alone have an $84,000,000 
payroll to spend annually. 


The POST-TELEGRAM 
with its 44,446 daily circulation 
represents quality, quantity and 
volume. Manufacturers of lux- 
uries or necessities can obtain 
quick and economical distribution 
in Bridgeport, and the entire trad- 
ing area can, be merchandised as 
one unit with one cost, because 
98% of the POST-TELEGRAM 
circulation is concentrated in this 
territory. 


National Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Why Sales Managers Should 
‘Picture’ the Market 


(Continued from page 484) 


business. You will be told that 
Texas owes you 2.8 per cent of 
your business. 

The real way to accurately 
know where your business should 
come from is to lay it out by 
counties, or rather by counties 
and cities. To look at a state as 
a whole is not accurate sales 
thinking. A good illustration is 
to consider Texas. In the eastern 
half of Texas nine cities are 
found, with a population, each, of 
over 25,000. Four of these cities 
have over 100,000 population. 
This eastern part of the state has 
a population which averages 
thirty people per square mile. 
These people, according to the 
statistics, have a relatively high 
purchasing power and_ satsfac- 
tory standards of living. Now 
look at the western half of the 
state. In the entire western half 
there is only one city of over 
25,000. You will find areas as 
largé as many of the eastern 
states in which there is not one 
person per square mile, nor a 
village of even five hundred 
people, and barely one retail out- 
let in an area of two hundred 
square miles. This illustration 
shows rather well that it would 
be unwise for a sales manager in 
headquarters to attempt to judge 
conditions by taking the total 
figures per state. 


Instruments for Measuring 


As I pointed out at the begin- 
ning of this article, when I men- 
tioned the number of pages which 
are in the various books, it will 
be absolutely impossible, in the 
space of a short article, to go into 
detail on this great subject of 
measuring markets. Fortunately 
the material is at hand, waiting 
for the sales manager who will 
use it. A sales manager can per- 
form in a wonderful way if he will 
only avail himself of the material 
at hand. I have no authority to 
speak for the people who issue 
different books showing these 
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figures. It is my opinion that any 
firm of standing could obtain 
copies for the asking. 

In other cases it is my opinion 
that you will be able to find, avail- 
able in some library or at the 
office of some advertising agent 
or of some national advertiser, 
copies of these books which you 
can read. My advice, to one who 
‘wishes to go into this subject, is 
to thoroughly read the two 
books; one published by Curtis 
and the other by Crowell. The 
Crowell Publishing Company 
brings out a book called “Na- 
tional Markets and National Ad- 
vertising.” They have issued a 
new copy of this book each year, 
for some time back. I see no 
reason why the sales manager, de- 
siring to build up some quotas, 
could not equally well use a book 
which might be one or two years 
old provided he found trouble in 
securing a new one. 


Other References 


The books which I have men- 
tioned are not sold but are given 
away to those who are entitled 
to them. Another book, which is 
sold at a price of ten dollars, is 
called “Population and Its Distri- 
bution.” It is published by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York. You will find this an 
exceedingly useful book. It 1s 
large size and contains a mass 
of information. 

Let me finally caution you that 
the good which you will obtain 
from measuring a market through 
the use of these figures will not 
come easily.” You will have to 
work up your own figures and 
break them down into states and 
possibly into counties. You will 
have to spend considerable time 
in reading and studying. 

_So far we have discussed mea- 
suring markets only by states and 
counties. Still another way is to 
measure by cities or trading 
centers. This subject we will 
cover in another chapter. 
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INCIDENTS IN A DAY’S WORK OF EVERY SALESMAN 


Y THE time he had been in his territory 
a year, Joe Roberts had reached the un- 
fortunate stage of knowing his customers too 
well. As a matter of fact they had become so 
well acquainted with him that they felt no 
embarrassment at all about breaking appoint- 
ments with him, telling him they were too 
busy to see him, and literally “yessing” him 
out of the door. It was always, “Drop in and 
see me your next trip, Joe, nothing doing 
today.” 
Joe had taken these slights good-naturedly. 
True, he did lose some orders, but he hadn’t 
let that worry him until, reading a Dartnell 


bulletin for salesmen at his desk one morning, 
he became interested in the story of a sales- 
man who had fallen in the same rut he had. 
This other salesman wasn’t so good-natured 
about it, though. He stopped being easy-going 
and acquiescent; instead, he refused to be ig- 
nored. Customers weren’t quite so familiar 
with him after that, but he got a whole lot 
more of their business. 

From that time on, Joe Roberts’ customers 
found it more difficult to get rid of him. And, 
as a result, what he lost in their easy familiar- 
ity he more than made up for in their respect 
and their orders. 


“See Me Your Next Trip” 


The Week’s Most Valuable Fifteen Minutes 


How many of your own salesmen 
are losing business because they are 
too well acquainted with their cus- 
tomers? How many of them are los- 
ing business for any of a hundred 
other reasons? Joe Roberts’ case was 
one his sales manager couldn’t easily 
have diagnosed —to say nothing of 
remedying. It remained for a Dart- 


nell News-Photo Bulletin for Sales- 
men to “put him wise to himself.” 
For a few cents a week you can for- 
tify your salesmen with a knowledge 
of selling imparted by the best sales- 
men in dozens of lines of business. 
You can keep them supplied with a 
fresh stream of sales ideas combining 
the practical with the inspirational. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of 


SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 


THE DARTNELL SALES SERVICE 


PRINTED SALESMANSHIP MAGAZINE 
DARTNELL NEwS-PHOTO BULLETIN FOR SALESMEN 


DARTNELL ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE 


“How To SELL QUALITY,” ETc. 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


SALE S§ 
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Thousands of salesmen are spending 
fifteen minutes a week reading these 
bulletins, and their intelligent appli- 
cation of the plans contained in them 
is reflected in their increasing sales. 


[THE DARTNELL CORPORATION | 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send me a sample copy of the Dart- 
nell News-Photo Bulletin for Sales- 


| men. 


Why GUESS— 
when you can KNOW 


How much advertising your compet- 
itors do in the principal markets 

How persistently and consistently 
they advertise 

What cities they include in their 
advertising efforts 

What type of newspapers they use 
in their appeal to the public 

What seasons of the year they 
spend their largest advertising 
dollars 

Why mysterious sales slumps may 
be due to unexpected competitor 
advertising 


THE HANFORD 


AD-CHEK RECORDS 


bring you each month the adver- 
tising lineage used by each national 
advertiser in 235 newspapers in 62 
large cities. 

When it is so easy to KNOW—why 
base future sales efforts and your 
own newspaper advertising on 
guesswork or the enthusiastic state- 
ments of salesmen? 

Write today for sample 


copy of the HAC record— 
sent on 10 day approval. 


HANFORD AD-CHEK 
BUREAU 


10 S. Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


cAdvertising 
Specialty Men 


Manufacturer of high - grade 
Metal Advertising Specialties: 
Etched, Embossed, Lithographed, 
Printed or Hard Enameled 
Signs, Name Plates and Em- 
blems, is looking for experienced 
Specialty men who 


— possess creative ability. 


—know advertising — spe- 
cialty merchandising. 


—can associate with, and 
sell to executives. 


— recognize the value of 
representing a concern 
rated a million high, and 
conducting an extensive 
national advertising pro- 


gram. 
—are open to_ represent 
along with your other 


non-conflicting line, the 
most complete Metal Spe- 
cialty line ever assembled. 


Give selling experience. Ad- 
dress Box M-920, SALES MAnN- 
AGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 
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Why National Lamp Is So 
Strong for Dealer Contests 


(Continued from page 460) 


Here is Andy’s story in his own 
words: 


“Star 1. We have double windows. 
Ordinarily one window only is used for 
a display of lamps. During the month 
of April both windows were used, one 
carrying the story of reduced prices, the 
other being used to carry out various 
novel ideas which would attract the pros- 
pect passing by. 

“Ist Week — We carried out an Easter 
window with decorative features, back- 
ground of cartons, cones, etc., with a jack- 
rabbit’s nest of colored lamps and live 
rabbits jumping around in the window. 
This proved a great attention getter. 


“2nd Week — We carried out a lamp 
window descriptive of baseball and in 
harmony with our own community cam- 
paign for the home team, using lamps 
and National advertising to tell the story. 

“3rd Week—We literally filled the 
window with lamps and cartons and re- 
duced price streamers, putting over the 
story of reduced prices. This did much 
to stimulate sales. 


“4th Week — We cut out large lamps 
of flat cardboard, painted them gray and 
mounted a lamp in the center. The 
lamps were connected by means of fine 
wire and were burning. This caused 
many people to wonder how the lamps 
could burn when no wires were visible. 
From across the street they looked like 
large lamps. The background consisted 
of the National three-wing frame with 
streamers running from reduced price 
posters to each lamp. We had two Blue 
Carton lanterns, one on either side of the 
door. 


“Star 2. We have always tried to keep 
our store in a neat appearing manner, 
with a proper display of the lamp demon- 
strator on counter, large lamp girl cutout 
and plenty of slogans here and there, 
‘How Are You Fixed for Lamps?’ The 
picture enclosed will give a better idea. 
Price cards and recipe cards have been 
used to good advantage. 

“Star 3. Special emphasis was placed 
on ‘How are you fixed for lamps?’— 
also ‘Buy them by the carton.’ All of 
our clerks were schooled on the talking 
points of inside frosted lamps and of the 
slogans to use prior to the opening of the 
contest. Delivery men, errand boys and 
sales clerks did nothing but talk lamps 
during April. If we made a delivery of 
other merchandise, the closing remark of 
the delivery man was, ‘How are you 
fixed for lamps?’ or ‘Shall I send out 
a carton of lamps?’ We not only sold 
lamps, but the constant solicitation of this 
business resulted in additional sales of 
other items such as household appliances, 
milking machines, etc. 

“Star 4. Weeks ahead of the contest, 
we carefully planned a campaign which 
we thought would get the jump on every- 
body. It ran off on schedule. Just the 
week before the contest opened we secured 
the services of four women solicitors, being 
careful to get four prominent well known 
society women. We took three evenings 
off and schooled them on the fundamentals 
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of good residence lighting and the advan- 
tages of good illumination. We gave 
them all the arguments in favor of the 
new inside frosted lamps over the older 
types. As fast as orders were received 
from these solicitors, errand boys would 
deliver the lamps in colored baskets, 
They would also offer their services to 
the lady of the house to install the lamps, 
There were no delays. 

“After making a complete canvass of 
the town we sent two trucks out into the 
rural districts. Due to the condition of 
roads this time of year we had our difh- 
culties but the results more than offset the 
trouble we encountered in the mud. We 
also sold 15 milking machines and many 
household appliances. 

“We used newspaper advertising and 
distributed hand-bills in residential dis- 
tricts. We are firm believers that if you 
want to sell lamps you must create some 
of the demand. We have since sold a 
number of repeat orders.” 


In March his net lamp sales 
were $42.76. In April they were 
$435.26, an increase of 937 per 
cent. Many other reports were 
nearly as good as Mr. Olson’s. 
They will all be used in one way 
or another to promote the sale of 
National Mazda lamps in the 
future. 


The Sidway-Topliff Company, 
of Washington, Pennsylvania, has 
placed its advertising account 
with the Irwin L. Rosenberg 
Company of Chicago. 


The account of the McMillen 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
manufacturer of feeds for poultry 
and live stock, has been placed in 
the hands of the Geyer Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The first Fall meeting of the 
Advertising Club of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was held Septem- 
ber 7. Dr. B. F. Batten, resident 
vice president of the National 
Surety Corporation, spoke on 
“Fighting Financial Frauds.” 


The Dan Ross Tailoring Com- 
pany of New York, advertising 
in the direct selling field, has ap- 
pointed the Arthur Rosenberg 
Company, Inc., to handle its ad- 
vertising. 
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irs In Wisconsin — Janesville is second only to population — a’ market with bank deposits 
wen Milwaukee in railway freight revenue. With exceeding $41,000,000. 
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1926 earnings exceeding those 


Close to Large Labor 


Markets. A PRIMARY Wisconsin market 
of 1925 by more than $2,000,000. ee with a PRIMARY Wisconsin news- 


Forward Looking Municipal 
Co-operation. 


the All facts prove Janesville a BIG 


paper — JANEsVILLE! Get the 


ster, market. As COVERED by the facts — all of them! Write! 
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in the Small City’—a most interesting little booklet. 
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Just Out! 


no keen 
sales executive 
will want to 

neglect—RADIO! 


No matter what snap judgment may dic- 
tate about the sales promotion possibilities 
for your concern in radio broadeasting, it 
is a tr d dium that deserves; 
demands your closest attention. Its scope 
and its limitations for building goodwill and 
indirect sales is given detailed analysis in 


Using Radio 


in Sales Promotion 
By Edgar H. Felix 


Broadcasting and Merchandising Consult- 
ant; Contributing Editor, Radio Broadcast ; 
Member Institute of Radio Engineers. 


386 Pages, 6x9, 43 Illustrations — 
$5.00 net, postpaid 


Here is a book that gives you the 
“How and Why” of up-to-the-minute 
-practice in commercial radio broad- 
casting. It is the first book to cover 
this new field. The subject is dis- 
cussed from every possible angle, from 
a consideration of who should use the 
radio medium, to the relation of broad- 
casting to advertising and _ publicity. 


Some of the Chapters 


I—Logical Users of the Radio 
Medium ; 
Ill—Qualities of Successful Good 
Will Programs; 


Vill—Formulating the Program 


Policy; 
X—Directing the Broadcasting 
Efforts ; 
XI—Opening and Closing An- 
nouncements. 


EXAMINE THE BOOK FOR 
10 DAYS FREE 


Send for this new book for 10 days’ free 
examination. This does not place you 
under any obligation to purchase. You 
merely agree to return the book, postage 
prepaid, in 10 days, or to send us $5 as 
payment in full at that time.. Mail the 
coupon NOW! 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


f McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 8 
| 370 Seventh Ave., New York. a 
t You may send me for 10 days’ ex- i 
a amination Felix’s USING RADIO IN t 
q SALES PROMOTION, $5.00. t 
g I agree to return the book, post- { 
4 paid, within 10 days of receipt or to 
t remit for it. - 
: \ 
: Name ...... ara ; i 
; ROGERS cc. i 
{ 
{Official Position... { 
& Name of Company...... ee eae ' 
{ S.M.10-1-27 4 
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The Jelly-Fish Salesman De- 
velops a Selling Backbone 


(Continued from page 464) 


my hand at being more aggres- 
sive! J then thought out several 
sales ideas that I proposed to try 
out. One of them was to attempt 
to persuade my customers, in- 
stead of buying a few scattered 
items in my leading line of tools, 
to consider the advantages of 
carrying a full and complete line 
of these tools and eliminating 
other brands. I worked up a 
pretty good argument as to why 
this was a good thing. I called 
my customers’ attention to the 
decidedly mixed condition of their 
stocks. Many of them had a little 
of almost every brand on the 
market, but not much of any par- 
ticular brand. This plan of sell- 
ing the line seemed to work out 
pretty well. Of course it did not 
register every time. As a result 
of concentrating: upon this idea, 
I found I sold some very hand- 
some bills and persuaded cus- 
tomers into the state of mind of 
sticking to our line. 


- The Exclusive Sale Problem 


In some instances, when 
I talked about selling the com- 
plete line, the customer came back 
and asked for exclusive sale. As 
my house at that time had no 
plans for exclusive sale, all I 
could promise was that I would 
not call the line to the attention 
of any competing dealers in the 
same town. This plan worked 
very well until my customers 
began to develop a good business 
on my special brand of goods. 
Then his competitor would want 
the line, or at least a part of it. 
It was just at this point that I 
learned that success in almost 
every walk of life brings its own 
problems! 

Finally I persuaded my house 
to allow me to give the exclusive 
sale of our line in some cases in 
small towns. This led to my be- 
ing compelled to suggest a system 
by which they could check and 
stop mail orders for these special 
lines from other dealers in the 
same town. However, I can not 
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go into that here. The point [| 
wish to make is that my idea of 
developing the idea of selling a 
line largely increased my sales of 
profitable goods. 

I first applied this to tools. 
Then, as the head of our cutlery 
department was stirring me up 
with a sharp stick because my 
cutlery sales were not equal to the 
rest of my business, I decided to 
try my hand at selling cutlery. 
But instead of asking the dealer 
whether he needed any, I had my 
entire line of samples gone over, 
brightened it up with new rolls 
and new patterns and when [| 
would arrive in a town, I would 
have my cutlery trunk sent right 
up to the customer’s store. I 
would next tell him laughingly 
that this time he must consider 
me a special cutlery salesman. 
We would let the want list rest 
until after I had given him my 
cutlery talk. Sometimes the 
clerks in the store thought this 
was a good joke and they would 
stand around with the boss to 
hear me give my “spiel” on 
cutlery. Well, I had thought out 
and studied a pretty good, inter- 
esting cutlery talk and usually | 
got them all interested, especially 
when I would take out samples 
and illustrate what I was saying. 
I have noticed in selling that if 
you can get the prospect to take 
your samples in his hands and 
handle them, it always helps the 
progress of the sale. 


A New Selling Plan 


3ut in these cutlery talks, | de- 
parted from my old custom of 
simply showing a certain piece of 
cutlery and talked about the ad- 
visability of putting in and push- 
ing the entire line. Again I 
brought forward my arguments of 
how a dealer strengthened his 
business and made his stock more 
valuable by having complete lines 
of one brand instead of broken 
lines. Often I would tactfully 
show him his showcase filled witi 
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Cf OCUSING attention on the name, in an 
environment that reflects true quality, 
has been the underlying theme in the prep- 
aration of General Tire art work for nation- 


—_ 


al magazines. The art of photo-engraving 
makes possible a fidelity to detail in repro- 
duction so essential in tire advertising today. 
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Advertising Manager 
THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL OFFICES + 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 


Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Uses Our Service Now? 


The Knapp Company 
Palmolive Soap Company 
Continental Casualty Company 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Company 
Orange Crush Company 
Drackett Chemical Company 
Stark Bros. Nurseries 


And hundreds of other large 


organizations 


Do They Use Our Service? 


Because it guarantees tremendous 
results. Here’s what our clients 
say of it: 

Ditto, Inc—“Getting wonderful 
results. Men and families enthusi- 
astic.” 

Reliance State Bank—“Using your 
service in bond drive, we did 228% 
of quota. Greatest contest we ever 
staged.” 

D-A Lubricant Corp.—“Your con- 
test has developed more interest than 
contemplated. First week results 


indicate that contest will run far 
above our most optimistic expecta- 
tions.” ; 

Book House for Children—“Your 
Pickit & Winit service increased our 
Will repeat.” 


WHAT 


business 52%. 


Sort of Service Is It? 


A service that secures larger volume, new 
prospects, new accounts, speeds up turnover 
and collections, opens new territory, stimu- 
lates house and distributors’ salesmen, etc. 


THE ANSWER 


To These Brief Questions 


can be found in our booklet ‘Sales Con- 
test.” Every Executive interested in Sales 
should have a copy on file, for it contains 
very valuable information on Sales —Cam- 
paigns — Stimulation — Contests, etc. 


WRIT 


fora copy of “Sales Contests” 


no obligation. 


UPSCO 


Pickit and Winit Service 
Executive Offices 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


$10) SALES MAN 


TODAY. It’s free and implies | 


| giving him a set talk. 
ently was all offhand. 


A 7G 


Some- 
times my arguments would not 
be accepted the first trip, but I 
would keep it up trip after trip 
and finally the day would come 
when the customer would suc- 
cumb, put in my complete line 


a great variety of brands. 


and then devote his time and 
energy to pushing that line. My 
cutlery sales naturally increased. 
Every now and then I would land 
a splendid, complete line order. I 
was getting more dealers on my 
route to push our line exclusively. 
About this time my _ house 
was giving away very handsome 
showcases for a cutlery order of 
a certain volume. I found the 
bait of getting the showcase 
would often land the business. 
Then I was ambitious to get as 
many of my cutlery showcases in 
my territory as possible. Slowly 
the number of cases increased. 
When I had done pretty well 
with the line of tools and the line 
of cutlery, I applied the principle 
of a complete line to the sale of 
such goods as enamelled ware, 
fishing tackle, etc. At the end of 
that year, I was fully convinced 
that T had made great strides in 
my ability as a salesman. I 
looked back with regret to the 
poor work T had done my first 
three years on the road. I fully 
realized that in these three years, 
I simply took what was given to 
me, while now I was not only 
selling goods, but selling ideas. 


Stopped Thumbing Catalog 


With this experience as a basis, 
I next decided, instead of thumb- 
ing my hardware catalog in the 
usual monotonous fashion, to 
study out a line of talk about the 
goods in the catalog that would 
interest the dealer and his clerks. 
When I visited my house at the 
end of the year, I listened very 
attentively to the buyers’ talks. 
I made notes of the information 
they gave about the various lines. 
I decided how I could use this 
information to the best advantage 
with my customers. Of course. 
I was careful not to convey the 
idea to any customer that I was 
It appar- 
As I pro- 
gressed, some parts of my talk 
were amplified by me, i. e., those 
parts that I observed brought re- 
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sults, and other parts of my talk 
were cut out, such as the parts 
that I observed were not mak- 
ing a hit. In a few months, | 
had devised a first-class catalog 
talk. The whole point of the 
thing, as I look back, was that 
my customers became interested 
in me as a salesman and were 
not bored turning the pages 
of my catalog. They saw the 
difference between the kind of 
work I was doing and the work 
of other salesmen. I am not con- 
ceited in stating this as later | 
was promoted, because of the 
good work I had done, to a very 
much larger and better territory 
where I could achieve results on 
a much wider scale. 


A Sales Talk for Clerks 


Nevertheless, beyond increas- 
ing the volume of my sales on 
this small territory, the main 
benefit was the greater confidence 
I gained in myself and my ability 
to influence the minds of my cus- 
tomers. Please remember that in 
those days I was very young and 
it took some good, straight talk- 
ing for a young fellow to interest 
the older men I was selling. 

Another thing I did, which I 
am sure was of great help in keep- 
ing up the interest in our goods 
after the line was sold, was to get 
the clerks together at night after 
the store was closed and teach 
them how to sell our goods. I 
remember I had my first clerks’ 
class because I was requested to 
talk to the clerks by a merchant 
to whom I had sold a complete 
line. I was just a little afraid of 
the “kidding” of the clerks. 
However, I found this sales meet- 
ing came off pretty well — much 
better than I expected. So, after 
that, I patiently developed my 
sales talk to clerks. 

Now, the curious thing about 
this teaching of clerks was the 
fact that I think I learned more 
from the classes than the clerks! 
There is no better method to 
teach you how little you know, 
or at least, how inaccurate your 
information is, than to attempt to 
teach others. At least, in teach- 
ing others verbally, if you have 
half an eye, you can see where 
your points hit and where they 
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IS YOUR. HOME 
TABLIE SHY? 


VY ss IR HOME TP 
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THE IDEA IS THE THING. With the pointed phrase 
“Is Your Home Table Shy?” the women of many good 
American homes have had their attention called to the lack 
of tables in their rooms. The unusual treatment of the beau- 
tiful illustrations of interiors further emphasized the idea— 
the tables were cut out of the paintings, leaving bare white 
silhouettes of the tables that should be in the well furnished 
room. The copy then sold the reader in terms of cozier 
and more beautiful rooms, the thought that tables by Kiel 
would make the difference. By using the plan we outlined, 
Kiel dealers from coast to coast have hooked up their 
advertising to this idea and have put real concentrated 
sales effort behind Kiel tables—with profit yielding results. 


THE IDEA IS THE THING 


If your products fall in 
a this category, we can 
Pers help you sell them. 


Only items that make a home 


R-E-SANDMEYER:&:-CO 
153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 


DVERy ISINC 


SALES ANALYSIS MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Theycallus specialists, ia 
in everything thatgoes “* 
intothe modern home. 


LU art 


‘TABLES BY KIEL MAKE THE DIFFERENCE: 


Encourage your office staff Many times tetters ave 
to write BETTER LETTERS (ature ot on tfien oF, 


} company about which the 
official knows very little. These letters are carelessly written, invoke 
ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


The DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


2 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


miss. 


If your points hit or miss 
with the clerk, they will hit or 
miss in selling goods to the pro- 
prietor. Yes, sir, I learned a lot 
teaching clerks. Then too, their 
questions were very valuable. 
While I did not know it at the 
time, this training in teaching was 
of immense service to me later 
when I became a sales manager 
and had to stand before a class of 
hard-boiled salesmen, practically 
all of them older than myself, and 
start teaching them some of my 
ideas about selling goods. 


There is one principle that it 
took me some time to find out. 
And that is that many salesmen 
fail because they shoot over the 
heads of their customers. Re- 
member, the salesman naturally is 
very familiar with the line he is 
selling and his selling points. He 
therefore usually talks too fast. 
Frequently, he will use technica! 
terms that are not understood by 
the customer. As a matter of 
fact, my experience soon led me 
to find out, both in selling cus- 
tomers and in instructing clerks 
and salesmen, that it was better 
to talk slowly and explain your 
ideas in very simple language, 
than to go too fast for your 


hearers to follow you. 


Simplicity of Ideas 

Almost every great sales idea, 
you will find, is based on very 
simple principles. I could em- 
phasize this point with a hundred 
illustrations of some of the best 
selling items in the United States 
today. All advertising men un- 
derstand this. It is a curious fact 
that people who have not had 
much experience in selling or in 
advertising, always get up the 
most complicated selling and ad- 
vertising campaigns. The show 
window arranged by an expert 
usually has few items and is 
simply arranged. The tyro m 
show window dressing usually 
fills it with a complicated assort- 
ment of articles that are very com 
fusing the eye. The great artist, 


either as a salesman or as an ad- 


vertising man, grasps a tew 
simple ideas and puts them over 
in a manner that will enable them, 
in turn, to be grasped without an 


effort by the great buying public. 
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; ca ITH Cotton 
wee Selling at 22% 
per pound. 


and with an estimated crop of 
4,500,000 bales in West Texas 
—well, figure it out for yourself! 


And this great, powerful, wealthy section is blanketed by the 
Fort Worth Record Telegram which alone is sufficient to suc- 
cessfully carry any campaign. 


The Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram 
has more circulation than any other 
three papers combined in West Texas, 
one of the richest sections in the South 


Covering 1,100 Towns 


NO CONTESTS, PREMIUMS OR 
SCHEMES—JUST A NEWSPAPER 


More than 125,000 Daily and Sunday 


Largest Circulation in Texas 


Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMON G. CARTER 


A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher 


Vice President and Adv. Dir. 
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Quality 


in a catalog cover should 

be in keeping with the 

quality of the product 
advertised 


OULD QUALITY millwork 
and interior finish—Molloy 
Made Covers—there’s an exam- 
ple of perfect selling teamwork! 
Designed by Molloy artists 
especially for this book; em- 
bossed in heavy Molloy leather- 
cloth to withstand constant 
handling by architects, contrac- 
tors, and builders; on the whole, 
a book you would hardly lay 
down without looking through it 
—now, would you? 

Ever think seriously of the 
value of Molloy Made Covers to 
your business? Let us send you 
samples and a sketch which will 
bring the matter home to you 
with a new significance! What 
will be the purpose of your next 
book? Page size? How many 
pages? How many books? Write 
to us—no obligation! 


The 


DAVID J. MOLLOY 
COMPANY 
2869 North Western Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Commercial Covers 
for Every Purpose 
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Genius is almost always dis- 
played in great simplicity of 
method. At the naval battle of 
Trafalgar, Nelson’s enemies ap- 
proached the British fleet sailing 
in a long line. Nelson took one 
look at the situation and, in a 
flash of genius, turned to his 
officers and said, “Our plan is 
simple. We will cut their line in 
two, destroy one part first and 
the other part next.” And that is 
just what he did. 

At the beginning of the battle 
of Austerlitz, Napoleon took a 
long look through his field 
glasses, shut them up quickly and 
remarked, “They have made a 
fatal mistake. The battle is 
over.” The enemy had divided 
their forces. Napoleon drove his 
army like a wedge through their 
center and they were crushed. 


At the battle of the marne, Gen- 
eral Foch had his headquarters 
three miles back of the center of 
the French army. The German 
army, in resisting what they 
supposed to be an_ encircling 
movement by the French on the 
German right flank, weakened 
their center. The French were 
being driven back on both their 
right and left flanks. The French 
army was actually in retreat on 
both wings. At this juncture, 
General Foch, receiving word of 
the weakened center of the Ger- 
mans, calmly gave the orders for 
several divisions to make a drive 
through the German center. The 
Germans, being confronted with 
the danger of having their army 
cut in two, had no alternative but 
to retreat. This was all there was 
to the strategy of the battle of the 
Marne. 


What Gillette Teaches 


Take the sales policy today, for 
instance, of Gillette razors and 
blades. The success of the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company is 
based on the sale of blades. A 
consumer buys only one handle, 
but he buys blades continuously. 
Therefore, it is a simple proposi- 
tion that the more consumers you 
can have using Gillette handles, 
the more blades will be sold, and 
the more blades sold, the more 
money the corporation will make. 
So it follows that the main work 
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of the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 


pany was to sell handles. Their 
one object was to get as many 
Gillette handles used by shavers 
as possible in all parts of the 
world, This was a simple prin- 
ciple, but it took the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company a long 
time to find out that the backbone 
of the success of their business 
did not depend so much upon 
selling blades, as it did upon some 
means or method of getting the 
great mass of the shaving popula- 
tion to use their handles. Blade 
sales followed as a matter of 
course. 


So, if you will study the suc- 
cess of any and all great corpora- 
tions, and any and all sales plans, 
you will find that this success is 
based upon some very simple, but 
absolutely fundamentally correct, 
basis of selling the products of 
that corporation. However, it 
often takes years of experience or 
a sudden stroke of genius to dis- 
cover the one great selling idea 
for a line of goods. 


Still Some Ideas Left 


It is a failing of the young to 
come to the conclusion that all 
the good ideas are being used. 
It is a failing for them to think 
that it is impossible to get any 
of the top jobs because all of 
these jobs are already filled with 
experienced men. Hindenburg, 
the great German general, once 
made the very sage remark that 
a battle was like a living thing. 
A battle is not static. It is not 
fixed. It changes from moment 
to moment. This is just as true 
of merchandising. The whole 
field of distribution is changing. 
Unless a merchant has an open 
mind, he is liable to lose his post- 
tion as a leader in business just 
because he is too well grounded 
in out-of-date ideas. This un- 
deniable fact is the opportunity ot 
young men who think. 


At the beginning of the World 
War, Lord Kitchner, as well as a 
number of other old-time gen 
erals, was very much at sea until 
forced to grasp new fighting con- 
ditions. The World War devel- 
oped an entirely new technique 
in fighting —heavy explosives, 
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Come to Chicago 


ABC WEEK 


The 14th Convention of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations w#// be held at 
the new Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. 20 and 21,1927 


Thursday, Oct. 20—At 10 a. m., group meetings to dis- 
cuss subjects which will be announced before the meet- 
ings. Divisional lines will not be drawn and all who are 
interested in the given subject are invited to take part. 
This is a new feature of the Convention. 


Thursday, Oct. 20—At 2 p. m., regular divisional meet- 
ings. Prospective members in all Divisions are invited. 


Friday, Oct. 21—All Divisions will join at 9 a. m. in the 
general meeting as usual. 


The ANNUAL DINNER will be held Friday evening in 
the Grand Ball Room, Stevens Hotel. Never has an 
A. B. C. dinner been held under such comfortable condi- 
tions as will be enjoyed this year. The Grand Ball Room 
will seat the entire company without crowding or overflow. 


Make your reservations early 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


3 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 
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BAG 
Value - $30.00 


Your 
Cost - $22.00/. 


( GLADSTONE 


Equal in 
Dollar Cost, but-— 


When you give Merchandise Prizes in your Sales 
Contests, your salesmen actually gain from 25 to 
40% in Real Value. 


Why? 


Because through your Purchasing Department, you can 
get from us, at Dealers’ Prices, Merchandise valued at 
from 25 to 40% more than they could get on the open 
market with the same money. 


Use Our Merchandise Prize Folders 


Our six-page letterhead-size Merchandise 
Prize Folder shows and describes 57 articles 
of proven worth as Contest Prizes—just the 
right number for the best results. The items 
range in average price to you from $1.50 to 
$25.00, but to your salesmen they are 
worth from 25 to 40% more. 


No Charge 


Now ready for immediate delivery, the Folders 
are Free to you in any reasonable quantity, ready 
for you toimprint with your own nameand copy 
as indicated. Your only task is to decide the basis 
upon which the various articles will be awarded, 
and of course that is never the same in any two 
concerns. 


1 Merchandise Prize Folders will increase 
* the REAL VALUE of your prizes from 25 
to 40%, at no added cost to you. 
\ 2 Merchandise Prize Folders will eliminate 
the bother, expense and time required in 
preparing a special prize bulletin yourself. 
3 Merchandise Prize Folders will fit your 
* business as if they had been especially de- 
signed for italone. Adaptability is one of 
their chief virtues. 


MAY & MALONE, INc. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
37 South Wabash Avenue : : CHICAGO 


Use the Coupon to get a sample and complete information 


A 


May & Malone, Inc. 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Date___ = 


Please send me a sample of your Merchandize Prize Folder, and 
complete information as to its use in conducting Sales Contests. 


Name of Sales Manager—___—- 


Name of Company-- 


barbed wire entanglements, ma- 
chine guns, tanks, trench warfare, 
poison gas and last, but not least, 
the use of airplanes. All this was 
entirely new to the old-line gen- 
erals who had been trained in a 
former era. As a result, there 
was a lively shaking up of dried 
bones and many forced resigna- 
tions in all the armies in the field! 

So, when we survey the field of 
battle in business, we see just as 
important changes — mass _pro- 
duction and mass selling, national 
advertising and chain stores but, 
more than this, the most interest- 
ing study of the new battle of one 
whole line of products fighting 
other lines of products. For 
instance, here is the lumber 
industry fighting against twenty- 
two substitutes for lumber; wool 
and cotton fighting for their lives 
against rayon; the natural ice 
companies in an _ approaching 
battle with artificial ice made in 
the home refrigerator. 


The Battle of Industries 


Today, as we study the field of 
distribution, it is not so mucha 
battle of one manufacturer in a 
certain line with other manufac- 
turers in the same line, or of one 
jobber with other jobbers or of 
one retail merchant with other re- 
tail merchants, as it is a battle 
of one powerful industry against 
another industry for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

Every merchant and _ every 
young salesman today should be 
a careful reader. The movements 
of trade are reflected in the ar- 
ticles in our best trade journals. 
Did it ever occur to you that the 
men who have accomplished the 
most for the world have almost 
invariably been great readers? 

In order to KNOW, in order to 
enlarge your vision, in order to 
reach out for information into all 
parts of the world, you must read. 
The successful young man of to- 
morrow is the young fellow who 
is reading today. In this century, 
the world is quickly turning down 
the young man who does not 


know. Not to know, especially ; 


the facts that concern his ow? 
business, is a reflection not only 
upon his intelligence but upo 
his industry and his good sense. 
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Distribution of Advertised Products 


it is 56.6 per cent. The average 
number of products found in all 
of the stores is 41.4 and 44.2 for 
the grocery stores alone. 

The poor distribution of break- 
fast foods is noticeable among the 
Italian stores. Sixteen of these 
stores were checked. In only 
three of them could Post’s Bran, 
Grape-Nuts, or Pep be purchased. 
Five had Post Toasties, seven had 
Muffets, eleven had Shredded 
Wheat, nine had Cream of Wheat, 
four had H-O Oats, a local brand 
of oatmeal, and twelve stores had 
a few of the Quaker breakfast 
foods — largely Puffed Rice and 
Puffed Wheat. This brings these 
products down in the distribution 
figure aS compared with the Ap- 
pleton figures which, with the ex- 
ception of Muffets, showed that 
they all had practically 100 per 
cent distribution. 

Phelp’s Mayonaisse, a _ local 
product, seems to have an edge on 
the nationally advertised products 
although none of them has good 
distribution. Blue Ribbon May- 
onaisse has a distribution of 46.3 
per cent, Durkee’s Salad Dressing 
is found in only one store, while 
this local brand has a distribution 
of 59.3 per cent.. 

Calumet and Rumford Baking 
Powder have a distribution of 74.1 
per cent and 72.2 per cent respec- 
tively while Davis Baking 
Powder has 100 per cent distri- 
bution. 

Snider’s Tomato products 
which had 91.0 per cent distribu- 
tion in Appleton are found in 
only 44.4 per cent of the stores in 
Batavia. The line is not as com- 
plete in these stores as it seemed 
to be in Appleton. The main 
Snider’s products that were 
handled in these stores were 
catsup, beans and chili sauce. 


Jewelry and Allied Products 


There were only four jewelry 
Stores in Batavia. The list of 
products was checked in all of 
them. One department store had 
a small jewelry department but 
it handles novelty jewelry 
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largely and does not carry a com- 
plete line. The only thing it had 
which was on our list was La 
Tausca pearls. Two of these 
stores were really good jewelry 
stores and are among the best of 
any kind in the city. The other 
two are smaller, carrying limited 
stocks. 


The list of jewelry products 
was augmented by the addition 
of eleven other products bringing 
the total products checked in 


must be remembered that addi- 
tions have been made to the list. 

An interesting point is to com- 
pare the distribution of the better 
known pearls. La Tausca pearls 
were found in every store and 
the department store as men:+ 
tioned before, while Tecla pearls 
were not found in any of the 
stores. Delta pearls have 75 a | 
cent distribution. 


Two lines of clocks, Westclox 
and Seth Thomas, have 100 per 


Jewelry 

Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (4 Stores) 
Alvin Silver 50.0 
Ansonia Clocks 50.0 
Benrus Watches 0.0 
Bulova Watches 25.0 
Community Plate 25.0 
Deltah Pearls 75.0 
Dueber Hampden 75.0 
Elgin Watches 100.0 
Filmo Cameras 0.0 
Gilbert Clocks 75.0 
Gruen Watches 25.0 
Hamilton Watches 100.0 
Hickok Buckles 0.0 
Howard Watches 75.0 
Ingersoll Watches 100.0 
International Ster bir cn cccceccecssceesecesneee . 50.0 
Kodaks 0.0 
Kum-a-part Cuff Buttons 100.0 
La Tausca Pearls. 100.0 
New Haven Clocks. 50.0 

Orange Blossom Wedding and Engage- 
ment Rings 50.0 
Wm. Rogers Silverplate. 100.0 
Seth Thomas Clocks. 100.0 
Simmons Chains 100.0 
Tecla Pearls 0.0 
Tudor Plate 25.0 
Wallace Silverplate 25.0 
Waltham Watches 75.0 
Westclox 100.0 
Whiting & Davis Mesh Bags.................. 100.0 
Average Distribution 2. cccccccccccnmun 58.3 


Distribution of Jewelry and Electrical 
Supplies in Batavia Stores 


Electrical Supplies 
Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (5 Stores) 
Adjusto Lights 40.0 
Aladdin Lamps 60.0 
Almco Lamps 0.0 
Benjamin Electric Productz..................... .. 40.0 
Bright Star Flashlight 40.0 
Buss Lights and Fuses. 80.0 
Delta Electric Lanterns. 20.0 
Dim-a-lite 100.0 
Eureka Sweepers 0.0 
Eveready Flashlights, Batteries... 80.0 
Gainaday Washers 
General Electric Toasters... 20. 


Hoover Sweepers 
Hotpoint Irons 
Paulding Sockets 
Premier Sweepers 
Rotarex Washers 
Simplex Irons 
Sunbeam Irons 
Thor Ironers 
Westinghouse Irons 


noo 


oo 
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Average Distribution —00 35.2 


these stores to thirty. This in- 
crease in the number of products 
would obviously give a larger 
percentage figure and a larger 
number of products handled in 
the average store. The per- 
centage of distribution figure for 
this group of stores is 58.3 per 
cent and the average number of 
products handled by all of these 
stores is 17.2. These are said to 
be good and are better than was 
shown in Appleton but again it 
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cent distribution. Ansonia and 
New Haven clocks both have 50 
per cent distribution. Gilbert 
clocks have a distribution of 75 
per cent among the retailers of 
Batavia. 
Ingersoll, Elgin and Hamilton 
watches all had 100 per cent dis- 
tribution in these stores. Dueber 
Hampdens, Walthams, and 
Howard watches were all to be 
found in three out of the four 
stores. One store had Bulova 
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Low Sales Costs 


in the 


Springfield Area 


An Unsolicited Testimonial from the New England 
Sales Mgr. of “Van Camp’s’’ 
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VAN CAMP’S 
Since 1861 


Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 
Mr. J. E. Welch, 


National Advertising Mer., 48 Commercial Wharf, 
Springfield Newspapers, Boston, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. August 1, 1927. 


Dear Mr. Welch: 


I thought perhaps, you would be interested in knowing that for the 
week ending July 16, 1927, we have accomplished in sales, 122-6-10% 
of what we had expected to sell by July 1, 1927. That is to say, that 
our sales are 22-6-10% more for the Springfield Area than we had 
set quota. 


As you know, we have used the Springfield Republican, Springfield 
Daily News, and the Springfield Union for our Bean Hole Bean 
advertising. 


We can say this about Springfield: That our cost per case has 
been lower than in almost any other market in which we have adver- 
tised Bean Hole Beans. 


Of course, you know how much we appreciate the very splendid 
co-operation you have given us. 


Very truly, 
VAN CAMP’S 
(Signed) Robt. Ransford 
DIVISION SALES MGR. 
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Such letters as the one herewith reproduced show the 
power of the Springfield Newspapers to build sales 
volume in the prosperous Western Massachusetts area. 


An Ideal Try-Out Market 


Springfield Nefuspapers 
Over 126, aaa - ” seegieiaiiae Rate 
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if 


the 


| COMMON CHARGE made against Americans is that we 
a4 don’t think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy 
member”—we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than 

W hen by careful thought. 


To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so 
we as to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 
letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known 
laugh as “Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, 
one to be mailed out each week. 


The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” 
. creates, but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Per- 
t hink haps I am guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at 


six dollars, prices lower i in quantity lots. Send for the story 
of “Happy Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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watches and one had Gruens, 
None sold the Benrus line. 
Hickok buckles were not to be 
found in any of the jewelry stores 
while in the men’s clothing stores 


‘they have 54.4 per cent distri- 


bution. 
Electrical Goods 


Five stores handling electrical 
goods were checked in Batavia. 
Twenty-one products and four 
different brands of Mazda lamps 
were checked in these stores. All 
of the stores visited appeared 
well managed and_ up-to-date. 
Two of them might be ranked 
among the best stores in the city. 
The other three stores were 
smaller, one of these being a com- 
paratively new store. These 
smaller stores do not depend 
entirely upon the sale of electrical 
products as much as upon con- 
tract wiring. 

Many manufacturers prefer to 
grant exclusive agencies for their 
products. This is especially true 
in this line. For this reason some 
of the products show a lower fig- 
ure or may not appear because 
the dealer for this territory was 
not located in this city. 

The products not found in any 
of these stores in Batavia are Sun- 
beam Irons, Almco Lamps, Pre- 
mier Sweepers, Eureka Sweepers, 
Hoover Sweepers, Rotarex Wash- 
ers, Gainaday Washers and Edi- 
son Mazda Lamps. 

The only products with 100 per 
cent distribution was Dim-a-lite, 
one that has just been added to 
the list along with Paulding Sock- 
ets and Westinghouse Irons. The 
new automatic Westinghouse 
Iron seems to have taken a quick 
and popular hold upon the 
market. 

The percentage of distribution 
figure for this group of stores is 
35.2 per cent when the four lines 
of Mazda lamps are not consid- 


ered. When they are included in| 


the calculations, the figure is low- 
ered to 33.6 per cent. The average 
number of these products handled 
in all of the stores checked for 
this line was 8.4. 

In the next issue of Sates MAN- 
AGEMENT the second article on 
Batavia will appear showing the 
distribution of four other lines of 
merchandise. 
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JAPANESE TRADE 
CLARIFIED 


N EVENT of importance to 
American. manufacturers 
who carry on business in the Far 
East occurred in Japan recently. 
Japan for years has been notori- 
ously lax in prosecuting proven 
cases of patent infringements. A 
certain class of native manufac- 
turers and wholesalers have 
grown fat at the practice of 
duplicating foreign trade-marked 
goods and selling them under 
widely-known brand names. 
Until this year foreign manufac- 
turers have borne these indigni- 
ties resignedly, believing that 
they could not legally be stopped. 
It remained for the Champion 
Spark Plug Company to put a 
stop to one glaring case of 
infringement, and, by so doing, 
established a precedent for other 
foreign owners of patents and 
trade-marks who have carried on 
a losing fight with Japanese pat- 
ent pirates. The Shanghai agent 
of Champion spark plugs detected 
several instances of counterfeit 
spark plugs being sold at half the 
regular retail price. On investi- 
gation he learned that they were 
being made by a manufacturer in 
Nagoya and distributed by a 
Tokyo wholesaler. 


The Champion Spark Plug 
Company’s attorney in Tokyo 
took action immediately. The ac- 
cused were prosecuted under an 
article of the Criminal Code, while 
action was also taken under the 
International Convention regard- 
ing unfair competition. Accord- 
ingly, apologies appeared in ten 
Oriental newspapers signed by 
the Japanese manufacturers and 
dealers af spurious Champion 
spark plugs. The reputable Jap- 
anese papers seized the incident 
as a victory for honest trade, a 
“heavy blow to a class of unscru- 
pulous industrialists and traders 
in Japan whose activities for 
many years have brought the 
whole country into commercial 
disrepute.” It is heralded as a 
forerunner of concerted action to 
Stamp out the illegal practice of 
palming off local products as im- 
ported goods. 


Itis GLUELOCKED 
Bankers Flap Style 


FOR SALESMEN’S MAIL—bulky reports 


and orders—so often mailed in a hurry—that must 
reach the house intact. Salesmen can cram Glue- 
Locked Bankers’ Flap Envelopes to capacity—seal 
them quickly—and they stay sealed. 


Deep Flap—High Shoulder—Over-Sized 
Seam Laps—Smooth Gumming (1%” 
wide) Clear to Corners. 


Made in all standard and special sizes—also all 
grades of paper. 


An exclusive product of the Associated Envelope 
Makers—manufacturers of 


Business Envelopes in 
Every Style and Size 


Printed — Lithographed — Embossed —Plain. 


Ask nearest maker for FREE SAMPLES, and valuable 
idea book—“Envelope Economies.” 


AssociaATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


Better Cquipped tong Better Envelopes 
31 © 


IATA 


= 


Coast Envelope Company | Boston Envelope Co. 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
Berkowitz Envelope Co. “quessee cna Berlin and Jones Co. 


KANSAS CITY NEW YORK CITY 


GLUE-LOCKED— Reg. U. & Pos. OW. 
Berkowitz Envelope Co. Monasch Company 
4 MINNEAPOLIS 


Whiting-Patterson Co. 
DES MOINES PHILADELPHIA 


Berkowitz Envelope Co. bay Bat Co. 3 Oles Envelope Corp. 
ST. LOUIS DETROIT BALTIMORE 
Brown Paper Goods Co. The Wolf Envelope Co. 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PAL BEBSGQ MARBRAGENBEBRT. CREST OSS eS 269%... erey tse 


Graybar Added Eleven Millions in Sales 


Thus grew up two businesses, 
and in 1923 they were separated, 
that part of the business closely 
allied to the Bell System becom- 
ing known as the Western Elec- 
tric Telephone Department, and 
that part distributing all kinds of 
electrical supplies to all classes of 
customers throughout the coun- 
try, becoming known as_ the 
Western Electric Supply Depart- 
ment. But in spite of all we 
could do we were still thought of 
as manufacturers of telephones 
and telephone equipment, which 
gives you the reason for chang- 
ing our name to Graybar. 


Solely a Distributor 


Although the Graybar name is 
put on some products manufac- 
tured for general distribution, the 
Graybar Electric Company manu- 
factures nothing. We are solely 
distributors. Throughout the 
country there are 62 Graybar dis- 
tributing houses with warehouses 
a part of every one. Nineteen of 
these are what we call main 
houses, while the rest are 
branches, and we are adding 
branches at the rate of five a year. 
The main distributing houses 
keep all the credit data and in 
various other ways save the 
organization from costly duplica- 
tion of effort. We are convinced 
that these houses constitute a 
system of distribution which is 
the most far reaching of its kind 
-in the world. 


Our selling story may be con- 
cisely told in some oft-repeated 
phrases that are probably as old 
as the hills: we give ’°em what 
they want, when they want it and 
where they want it. That’s the 
whole story, and it works both 
ways as far as we are concerned. 
That is, it works with the electri- 
cal contractors and central sta- 
tions who may want to purchase 
any of 60,000 different electrical 
supplies from us, and it works 
with the manufacturer whose sup- 
plies we may be in line to dis- 
tribute. 
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For instance, we have a slogan 
for selling supplies for new lines, 
that is, telephone or power lines, 
which runs like this, “From the 
bottom of the hole to the top of 
the pole.” It means that where 
a purchasing agent for a power 
and light company would have to 
write many orders to many con- 
cerns to get the needed supplies, a 
Graybar salesman can fill his 
needs with one order and in two 
deliveries. One for the poles and 
one for all the rest, crossarms, 
pins, hardware, insulators, strand, 
anchors, etc., right down to com- 
plete sets of digging tools. In the 
same way we Stand ready to de- 
liver all the supplies needed by an 
electrical contractor for setting up 
boulevard lighting poles on a city 
street. Our sixty years of ex- 
perience has taught us the proper 
sequence and timing of deliveries 
so that we are able to co-operate 
to the utmost with the contractor 
in keeping down his costs of con- 
struction. 


Looking for a Distributor 


From the viewpoint of the man- 
ufacturer seeking adequate chan- 
nels this incident tells the story. 
There came to the Graybar offices 
a manufacturer with a product he 
wanted us to distribute. The 
product was all right, but it had 
to be sold in a field where the 
hand that opens the door to the 
salesman has a chronically itching 
palm, Although he offered us 25 
per cent profit, we wouldn’t touch 
his proposition because we threw 
the gratuity system and all its 
works out the back door a third 
of a century ago. But here’s the 
point, we asked him why he came 
to us. 


“Because,” he said, “it would 
cost me $500,000 to duplicate your 
selling force, and then I wouldn’t 
have anything to equal your 
facilities. 

He wanted us to handle his 
product because. he knew that 
with 600 salesmen and 62 dis- 
tributing houses we could intro- 
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duce what he wanted to sell, 
where and when he wanted to 
sell it, immediately. 


I have shown that the Graybar 
selling story is two-edged. [| 
might also say that it has a point 
for us in the Graybar organiza- 
tion. The point is this, that since 
our facilities and experience offer 
advantages to buyers and makers 
of electrical supplies, there should 
also be some advantage in the 
wisdom of the years and in con- 
stantly extended facilities to 
Graybar itself. 
what is needed and where and 
when is is needed has enabled us 
so to control warehouse inven- 
tories according to localities and 
their varying needs, that our turn- 
over is relatively large. 


The Industry’s Future 


This brings me down to our 
latest plan for expansion. The 
electrical industry is large. It is 
doing a great work and it has a 
great work ahead of it. It will 
simplify matters and aid progress 
if the functions of the various 
departments of the industry are 
clearly defined and closely ad- 
hered to. Central stations have 


-long maintained warehouses of 


their own in which they have kept 
large inventories of various kinds 
and sorts of supplies. They are 
encroaching upon the jobber’s 
function, but their defense has 
been that they buy at lower prices 
when they take large quantities 
and that it costs them only 5 per 
cent to carry warehouse stocks. 
But some things they may carry 
many years and there is also a 
depreciation loss to be figured. 
Graybar turns stocks rapidly, 
keeps them always fresh and in 
good condition, and can supply 
anything and everything that a 
central station may want. There 
is a fertile field for the electrical 
jobber in selling central stations 
on the idea that their source of 
supplies should be the jobber’s 
warehouse and not their own. In 
this Graybar is making progress. 


1927 


Knowledge of — 


I started this article with some- 
thing of a howl about standardiza- 
tion in the electrical industry, but 
I don’t want you to take me too 
seriously on that. It is true that 
if the fire underwriters accept a 
certain switch, after that all 
switches of that standard are as 
much alike as a lot of playing 
cards out of the same deck. They 
may have different names and 
markings but there is no differ- 
ence. At first glance that looks 
like the weak spot in this busi- 
ness, but is actually a strong 
point. If you are selling a highly 
specialized product, something 
better may knock it out or a style 
change may lay it out cold. 


Graybar is actually selling 
nothing but sixty years’ experi- 
ence in distributing electrical sup- 
plies, along with the prestige, 
reputation, name, and everything 
that’s grown and is still growing 
more valuable with the years, the 
“symbol of distribution.” 


NICHOLS STILL WITH 
NATIONAL CASH 


HROUGH an error in writ- 

ing a headline which ap- 
peared in a previous issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, some of our 
readers have gotten the impres- 
sion that Mr. Fred J. Nichols has 
left the National Cash Register 
Company. 

The fact is that Frederick W. 
Nichol, who has been with the 
International Business Machines 
Corporation since 1914, has been 
appointed president of the Dayton 
Scale Company Division. Fred J. 
Nichols remains with the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 


The Market Research Council 
of New York City, held its first 
fall meeting September 16. F. D. 
Wood, one of the members, and 
director of the marketing division 
of the International Magazine 
Company, gave a talk on the “Ap- 
plication of Market. Research to 
Trading Areas,” 


The purpose of the Council is 
to promote market research. 
Membership is open to indivi- 
duals who have professional 
standing and accomlishment. 
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C. K. Woodbridge, President of the Electric Refrigeration Corporation — manufacturers of 
Kelvinator, Nizer and Leonard Refrigerators. Also President of the International Advertising Association 


“It takes up the slack!” 


—says C. K. Woodbridge, internationally-known executive, who 
credits the magnitude of his accomplishments to The Dictaphone. 


If you dread all vacation times, with their 
‘‘shortage slumps,’’ read Mr. Wood- 
bridge’s testimony—then our coupon offer. 


“Always at my elbow, The Dictaphone 
is my second self,’’ declares C. K. Wood- 
bridge. ‘‘Irely on it absolutely—and have 
for 8 years. ‘Off my mind and into The 
Dictaphone’ is my rule. I turn into it 
everything of importance that comes up 
—on the ‘phone, in conversation, or cor- 
respondence; put every item on record 
while the subject is fresh and uppermost in 
my mind! 

**My Dictaphone never makes mistakes 
—never forgets—and has no limitations. 
When I want to take a trip or get off early 
for a round of golf, I empty my mind and 
desk into The Dictaphone and leave, en- 
tirely care-free. My secretary, at her con- 
venience, transcribes my cylinders (or has 
them done in the Dictaphone department 
if there are too many for her); and every- 
thing goes on as usual during my absence. 

‘‘Even vacation time brings no lower- 
ing of office efficiency in the office that is 
Dictaphone-equipped,’” Mr. Woodbridge 
continues. ‘Executives handle the extra 
dictation at their own convenience, with-, 
out upsetting their secretaries’ working 
schedules. Secretaries plan their time to. 


take care of their extra duties in comfort 
and independence. There’s no delay—no 
waiting and no interruption. The Dicta- 
phone carries all the overload—takes up 
all the slack.”’ 

Miss Short, Mr. Woodbridge’s secre- 
tary, says she no longer dreads the sum- 
mer. She’s never “worn out by 50’clock,”” 
never works overtime, and keeps so fit 
that when her turn comes she takes “‘a 
real vacation—not merely a rest!” 


Lorain Short 


Secretary to Mr. Woodbridge and ex-teacher 
of shorthand in a business college. One day 
convinced her that the highest opportunity 
for secretaries lies in The Dictaphone. 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What's Wrong 
With Shorthand ? 


----| MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 


gens 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


Secretaries say:— 


“He talks so fast, I'll be getting 
writer's cramp soon.” 


*'I'm nothing but a bell-hop.”* 

“*Yes, 1 do mind staying late.” 

**Those awful waits while hechats 
over the phone.” 


That’s enough! I’ll show him 


C0 Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model 
10 without obligation. 


about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me 
FREE copy of your booklet, “What's Wrong with Shorthand?"’ 
Iama Secretary Executive (Check One) 


1 
I 
1 
1 
“We enn cles eon sual ey come.” - €1 I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
I 
I 
. For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 


SM-6 World-Wide Organization—London, Paris, Brussels, 3;dney, Shanghas, etc. 
this trial offer right now Ob sink: seinen aie ie ee a 
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Fly Speckled Millions of dollars are spent every 
Reputations _year to create good business repu- 
tations. But all too often the 
good which is done by these lavish expenditures 
and by the patient work of salesmen, is undone by 
the carelessness and indifference of those to whom 
the keeping of the good name is later entrusted. 


Last week I drove from Chicago to New York. 
Coming into Altoona at dusk, we stopped for gaso- 
line at a roadside filling station with Sinclair signs 
and Sinclair advertising displayed prominently. I 
didn’t know the distributor but I did know Sinclair 
through its advertising. So we filled up the tank 
with high-test gasoline. A half-mile down the road, 
at the top of a steep hill, the car sputtered and 
stopped. It wouldn’t start. It couldn’t. The 
supposedly high-test Sinclair gas turned out to be 
kerosene, and a very poor grade at that. At the 
next filling station I learned from the Atlantic 
dealer that he had drained three cars that day, and 
all three owners had cussed Sinclair all the way to 
Pittsburgh and back. 


When driving East we usually stay in Newark 
— it saves fighting Manhattan traffic. Knowing the 
reputation of the United Hotels, I have always 
stopped at the Robert Treat. This trip I happened 
to obtain the same room I had three years ago. 
But you wouldn’t know it. The furniture was 
greasy and broken; the woodwork was grimy; the 
drapery was down, and the whole atmosphere of the 
room reminded you of a second-rate hotel in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. Sometimes the rooms were made up 
during the day; sometimes they were not. Yet we 
paid $10 a day for the room—which even in 
Newark ought to entitle one to at least having the 
beds made. 


A great hotel system, priding itself on its service, 
spending thousands of dollars to establish a reputa- 
tion for good hotel-keeping, tears down all that it 
builds up by advertising, through failure of one link 
in its chain to function. 


Now the Sinclair Refining Company and the 
United Hotels Company both would say that such 
incidents are beyond their control; that they reflect 
upon their dealers or upon some individual in ‘the 
organization. Which may be very true. But who 
will be the ultimate loser in each instance I have 
cited? The man who played fast and loose with the 
good name, or the owner of the name? 

When you entrust your name and trade mark to 
any man, be he hotel manager, dealer, jobber or 
broker, you are placing your most valuable posses- 
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sion in his keeping. You are a fool indeed, if you 
permit a man to use your name, without first taking 
steps to be sure he will not misuse it, but on the 
contrary cherish and care for it, so that when the 
time comes for him to turn back that trust to you, 
it will not be covered with fly-specks and verdigris, 


The President and Not long ago a friend of 
the Stockholders ours read a statement from 

the president of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company. After reading this 
statement he bought two hundred shares of stock 
at 64. Ina few weeks the stock had touched 76 and 
as this is being written it is a fraction over 78. 


Our friend the investor had faith in the presi- 
dent’s statement, because it was devoid of the usual 
generalities found in the presidential statements of 
large corporations. The president who is a capable 
and active executive can nearly always say some- 
thing interesting and helpful to the stockholders 
and prospective stockholders of a company, and it 
is part of his duty to keep the stockholders informed, 
through the press if the company’s stock is widely 
held. 


But there are certain corporation presidents who 
never seem able to say anything, but the usual, 
“We view the situation with optimism, and believe 
that the future is bright for our company.” One 
large Chicago company whose stock continues to go 
down has such a president. He has given out mes- 
sage after message, all full of optimistic nothings. 
Financial writers have pointed out the reasons for 
the decline of this company’s stock, but even when 
asked to give out a statement the president falls 
back on his “we view the situation with optimism.’ 


We happen to know this president. We have 
heard him talk about his company, and we are con- 
vinced that it is sound, well managed, and that the 
stock will probably show substantial gains in the 
near future. But these statements he will make in 
person he refuses to approve for publication. His 
excuse is that he detests publicity. Any man who 
isn’t big enough to accept his responsibility to the 
investing public, and issue a statement that will 
put the public right, by giving them the real facts, 
ought not to be entrusted with the job of guiding 
a large corporation whose stock is widely held by 
the public. His place should be taken by a man who 
will not use the time-worn dodge, “I dislike personal 
publicity,” to excuse himself for not doing his duty 
to the investing public. 
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MAKING SALES 
>| IN THE FALL OF 1927 


sk: LITERARY DIGEST enters every week the 


homes of overa million alert, intelligent, thinking 


om families. Further, it reaches them with the speed of 
= a weekly newspaper. For The Digest, in’‘spite of the 
sek increase in size and number of copies printed weekly, con- 
ind tinues to adhere to the close schedule by which it reaches 
esi its readers everywhere seven days after it goes to press. 
of The Digest is an advertising medium that is quick and 
et sure in its service. It is read the week it is received, 
ers and referred to again and again because it is a mag- 
— azine of fact and authoritative news. | 
del : er 

; The readers’ demand for news and the late editorial 
_ closing date necessitate speed. Advertising copy re- 
‘ ceived in New York on Wednesday can be delivered 
One eight days later to 1,400,000 homes in every state and 
0 go ‘ 
wid every community. 
ings. ° ° A . : 
5 for Speed in editorial service makes The Digest the most 
ial necessary and informative of magazines. 
ism.” ; — ‘ , 
ae Speed in advertising service has led it toadopt the slogan 
t the 
1 the IMMEDIATE NATIONAL PUBLICITY 
ke in 

His 
: The |iterary Di 
o the 
i € jilerary Ligest 
1iding 
id by 
n who . 
rsonal Advertising Offices: NEW YORK : BOSTON : DETROIT : CLEVELAND : CHICAGO 
; duty 
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during the 
months from 
October to May, 
Florida _enter- 
tains more than 
a million winter 
visitors who stay 
and play here for 
periods varying from two 
weeks to six months. 
Naturally people who 
can afford to spend their 
winters in Florida can 
also afford to spend money 
for the things they want. 
Their buying power is far 
above the average — and 
they thus create here an 
excellent winter market in 


addition to the 
splendid year 
round market of 
Florida’s perma- 
nent residents. 

Besides their 
miscellaneous 
purchases of 
clothing, sporting 
goods, motor cars, motor- 
boats and the like, it is es- 
timated that these tourists 
bring into Florida each year 
a total of $500,000,000. 

All of which goes to 
prove that Florida has ex- 
ceptional buying power 
which can be effectively 
cultivated by advertising 
in— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


+ 


DeLand Daily News 

Fort Myers Press 

Fort Myers Tropical News 
Jacksonville Journal St. 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

New Smyrna News 
Orlando Sentinel 
Palm Beach News 


of Florida 


Palm Beach Post 
Pensacola News-Journal 
Plant City Courier 
Augustine Record 

St. Petershurg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Times 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 


I Want Your Product 
For Christmas Business 


Mr. Manafacturer: I am con- 
nected with an organization that 
serves a large number of De- 
partment and General stores. 


It is our aim to constantly 
seek staple and specialty mer- 
chandise which can be retailed 
through these stores. 


Now that the Christmas sea- 
son is at hand, your product 
may be of particular interest to 
our buyers, and we would appre- 
ciate an opportunity of looking 
over your line. 


Write me at once, when it will 
be convenient to discuss this 
matter with the proper execu- 
tive, or better still call me at 
Ashland 8232-8233-8234-8235. 


SAMUEL L. UNGER 


30 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Your Trade Mark 
On Book Ends 


A 
Send Them Dignified | 
to Your Good-Will 
Customers Bathe 


OUR trade mark, plant or 

product can be attractively 
shown in relief on book ends. 
Copper plated and antiqued to 
represent bronze. Prices and 
other information on request. 
Write us today. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, N.Y. 
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IDEAS INSTEAD OF 
HEADACHES 


(Continued from page 458) 


Since we had given the men 
several weeks’ notice on their 
parts of the program, they had 
ample time for preparation and 
some of their talks were excellent. 
Others, of course, were not so 
good, for sometimes, salesmen, no 
matter how efficient they are, 
don’t have the knack of explain- 
ing how they do things. But they 


- served to get the men looking 


forward to the conventions, and, 
by taking part in them, their in- 
terest was held that much more 
firmly. 


Dramatizing the Sale 


Two playlets were of particular 
interest. One of them, “Mis- 
representation vs. Representa- 
tion,” was used to point out 
dramatically the two types of 
competitive selling. In the first 
scene a salesman for another 
product told the prospect what 
was the matter with every other 
machine on the market but didn’t 
have much to say about his own 
machine. The second scene 
shows a different salesman inter- 
viewing the same prospect, but 
instead of talking about com- 
petitors, he leaves them alone and 
concentrates on the good points 
of his own product. Needless to 
say, he was the one who took the 
order. 

The other playlet, “Sponging 
and Combing,” was of the same 
sort. The “Order Taker” ap- 
peared upon the scene doing 
everything a salesman should not 
do, to be followed by a “Sales- 
man” with the proper approach. 
There is nothing particularly new 
in either of these features; they 
have been used in many sales 
meetings, but they serve as effec- 
tive means of getting across the 
particular points in our sales plan 
that we want emphasized. 

At the beginning of the meet- 
ings each salesman is supplied 
with a stenographer’s notebook 
on the first page of which 1s 
printed the program. The inside 
pages are blank, and by taking 
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notes during the three days’ meet- 
ings a salesman has a pretty com- 
plete and easily accessible file of 
the material taken up by the time 
he gets through. A device of this 
kind, we found, offers a great in- 
centive for the salesman to take 
notes, and whether he refers to 
them later or not, by jotting down 
what he sees and hears at the 
time, he is much more likely to 
remember them. 


One of the biggest problems in 
our business is to keep salesmen 
calling on new prospects and en- 
deavoring to open new accounts. 
By the time a man has been with 
us a year or two he has sold a 
certain number of Uarco regis- 
ters, and the repeat orders for 
stationery and supplies give him 
a steady, fairly large volume of 
business. The trouble is, though, 
that he gets satisfied with this 
business from old customers and 
stops trying to add new ones to 
his list. Plans for opening new 
accounts, and at the same time 
selling more goods to old users, 
were the keynote of the meetings. 


A New Intimacy 


In addition to all the instruc- 
tion they received, the influence 
of meeting the company officials 
personally, eating with them three 
times a day for three days, and 
sitting with them in conference 
for hours at a time has been of 
inestimable value. At practically 
every meeting some salesman 
said, “W. R. (meaning Mr. 
Barker) is a regular fellow, isn’t 
he?” The implication might be 
that up to that time he had har- 
bored some doubts about it. 

Besides raising the efficiency of 
the men, then, and selling them 
on the company, we set up a per- 
sonal relationship with them 
which will stay with them for a 
long time. It is our intention to 
get over each territory twice a 
year. About December or Jan- 
lary we will go out again to hold 


meetings in each district. The . 


sentiment of the men, as ex- 
Pressed following every meeting, 
was that they learned more in 
those three days than they had 
been able to learn in the previous 
two years by receiving their in- 
‘tructions through the mail, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Professional Service 
‘Rendered in 


A Business-like Way 
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ROM long and varied experience we 


eae offer the observation that advertising is 
GAMBLE a profession in that the product never rises 
founded above the genius and calibre of the creative 


minds identified with it. Itis also a business 
1909 ; ; 
in that it must be supported by the efficient 
functioning of an organization. 


—8 ” We believe this agency represents an 
& effective balance between the two. Clients 


COMPANY _ enjoy the personal service of principals op- 
founded erating in association with a capable sup- 
1915 porting staff. This pleases advertisers who 

appreciate individual attention, and yet 

desire the peace of mind that comes from 
knowing that every detail will be cared for 
accurately and on time. 
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BENSON, GAMBLE, JOHNSON & READ 
General Advertising Agency 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET - CHICAGO 
[Charter Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies} 
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We Need Four Good Salesmen— 


WE WANT men able to call on sales managers and meet them 
on an equal footing; men who understand their problems and 
can intelligently show them how Dartnell products and services will 
increase sales. These are straight commission jobs, but an established 
territory will be turned over to you and commissions advanced at the 
end of each week’s work on all orders accepted. Every customer you 
put on the books will pay you a continuous income as long as you 
stay with the company. It is high grade work that brings you in 
contact with the best minds in the sales world—and you will be 
backed up by a house of the highest standing among sales managers. 
Men who have sold advertising agency service do especially well at 
this work and like it better. 

The Dartnell Corporation was established in 1917. It has grown steadily 


each year. Its 1926 sales were approximately one million dollars. ; 
If you want to work for that kind of an “outfit,” write (please don’t call) : 


Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago “. 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


, errr enr ne 13). 29a C808 


(hie 
st. Paul 
Daily News 


> $a ns 


109,214 lines 


the first 8 months of 
1927 in spite of Nation- 
wide Losses. 


Low-Cost Results 


to both local and. 
National advertisers 
responsible for con- 
sistent advertising 
Gains. 


Reach 
88,803 Subscribers 


daily in the rich North- 
west territory with a 
65% coverage in St. 
Paul 


THE ST. PAUL 
DAILY NEWS 


Cc. D. BERTOLET 
General Manager, National Advertising 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


New York Representatives: 
366 Fifth Ave. E. E. WOLCOTT 


Chicago Representatives: 
30 N. Dearborn St. 
T. C. LEMON . L. W. DEMING 


Kansas City, Mo., Representatives: 
707 Land Bank Bldg. 
DAVIES, DILLON @ KELLY 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco . . 742 Market St. 


Los Angeles . + . « . « Times Bldg. 
Seattle . White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
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An Undeveloped Chance to 
Boost Sales 


(Continued from page 455) 


other nationality. In one chain of 
fashionable hotels, it amounted to 
only 25 cents per day per person 
—and these were houses where 
the rates are high enough to keep 
out those with “beer incomes.” In 
several hotels we raised the rate 
on rooms because liquor profits 
were no longer great enough to 
justify low room charges. 


Women. From forty to sixty per 
cent of our patrons are women, 
and twenty-five per cent of all 
guests in hotels are women. 
Their influence has had a great 
deal to do with changes in food 
service and preparation. Fashion 
dictates a slender figure. So they 
eat fruits, salads, sandwiches, 
poultry, vegetables, fish. If it 
were not for women, drug store 
soda fountains would go out of 
business. 


Advertising. This has been a tre- 
mendous force in changing the 
food habits of the nation. As an 
example, my mother subscribes 
to three women’s magazines of 
national circulation. Dad gets 
five general magazines, of which 
three contain food advertising. 
Mother reads these also. Two 
daily and one weekly are added 
to the reading list. Food adver- 
tising is a prominent part of them. 


Advertise Recipes 


A month’s collection shows that 
127 different food manufacturers 
told their story in about 200 pages 
of words and pictures. Most of 
these advertisements told how to 
make new, tasty dishes. All of 
them have recipe books. Pro- 
gressive caterers follow home 
food service closely. Women 
managers of tea rooms have short- 
ened the gap from home to insti- 
tutional food service. 

Magazines, Doctors, Schools, 
Teachers. Doctors talk diets, 
schools and teachers teach it, and 
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magazines and books carry the 
story to millions, Before writing 
my book on “Restaurant Manage- 
ment,” I studied thirty-two publi- 
cations. In fourteen of them | 
found articles on good food, 
proper diets, and the like. Their 
combined circulation exceeded 
twelve million. Remember, this 
was for one month only! Now 
you can understand why institu- 
tional managers have had to 
change food service to meet mod- 
ern demands. The progressive 
manager cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by new food habits. On 
one side is the public demand and 
on the other side is constant edi- 
torial material in his own business 
papers. To him there seems to be 
a huge conspiracy to break down 
all accepted standards for eating. 


Other Places to Eat 


But hotels and restaurants do 
not serve all meals outside of 
homes. The following places 
serve food on a quantity basis in 


a typical city of twenty-five 
thousand: 
Meals 
No. Institution Served Daily 
9 Hotels 1,100 
27 Commercial Restaurante................. 8,500 
5 Tea Rooms 525 
1 Lunch Cars 160 
4 Drug Stores 625 
1 Department Stores ....cccecccwcnsnnen 185 
2 Churches 150 
5 Dining Cars 125 
1. Commercial Clas: secccscccsicnsconnx 300 
1) Fraternal Clubs ncccccccnennnnn 125 
2 Billiard Parlors ....2:c..icc0.00.. 350 
1 Gas Stations 125 
1 sBateher Shops 22k 75 
f WWep0ts (5.2 ee 150 
2 Hospitals .. 650 
1 Jail (City) 2 9 
2 Roadside Stands <...0c.0.c0o- 125 
1 Porm, Houses... 25 
18 Boarding Houses .......ccccccccenesnn 450 
DW ei Ce Ae ee eens 125 
t YW. 'C A eee |! 
A Cardy Stores -inr.seceecsctctntcerrrnsnsnrnn 50 
1 Salvation Army ..ccccrcmosceesrnenensnneen 35 
3 Schools (Downtown) . ne 1,600 
3 Orphan Asylum -.ccccccccecnnenecnrens 275 
2 Homes for Wayward Girls... 5 
1 Soldiers’ Plone ~..ceccnsncnscoensereneeorn Me 
4 Fraternity Houses a: . 
1 Convents oe 
2 Parochial Schools ..-ecsccsescncnenenee ¥ 
1 Corny Jari) nnn ececeesnenenentnenennenee 
1927 
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1 Detention Hospital 25 
$ Private Sanitariums 175 
2 Bakeries 215 
1 Delicatessens 50 
1 County Home 66 
1 Industrial Cafeteria nc. 75 
1 Theatres 125 
1 City Markets 75 
1 Dance Halls 115 
1 Boat Houses 90 
1 Country Clubs 165 
1 Park Stands 50 
Total 18,485 
Food manufacturers cannot 


overlook this growing field, most 
of which is a quality market. Not 
only does it offer a great direct 
sales outlet, but also an immense” 
radiating influence on the con- 
sumer for products that can be 
listed on the menu or served in 
or from individual containers. 
Examples of this are loaf sugar, 
tea balls, cocoa cubes, relishes, 
sauces, and beverages. Generally 
hotel and restaurant managers 
give menu listings when the food 
has consumer demand and when 
it cannot be listed under any 
other name. “Sea Fresh” fish 
fillets is a good example of the 
latter. A few of the products 
which now enjoy national listing 
on menus are: 


Listed on Menus 

Beechnut bacon, Jello, Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties, Kellogg’s, 
Pep, Shredded Wheat, Cream of 
Wheat, Puffed Rice and Wheat, 
Welch Grape Juice, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, White Rock, Hawai- 
ian Pineapple, and Sunkist Or- 
anges, 

Foods which lose their identity 
in preparation cannot get menu 
listings. The only way to over- 
come this is by originating a 
specialty dish which cannot be 
described by any other than the 
coined name. 

Buying influences in the insti- 
tutional market are: 


Hotels: Manager, chef, or manager’s 
wife, in houses under two hundred rooms 
In size. Steward, chef-steward, or man- 
ager in larger houses. 

Restaurants: Manager in all except 
very large places. Then the steward. 

Clubs: Superintendent in small places. 


suwards, chef, or chef-steward in larger 
nes, 


_ Hospitals: In smaller ones the super- 
— Chef or steward in larger 
es, 

Schools: Manager or chef in small 


“— Steward in large institutions. 
ndustrial Cafeteria: Same as schools. 
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GOOD impres- 
sion on the 
reader is the result 
of a good impres- 
sion on the page. 
Engravingsare the 
first consideration. 


Our product and 
our service liveup 
to our name. 

— 


ILLUSTRATING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTO-RETOUCHING 


GALLERY 


PROOFING 
DE 


i BEN DAY 
DEPT. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 
Phone Superior 1013-1014 


REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 


William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for corporations, constantly has high 
grade positions open. Bulletin and Vocational 
Service at slight expense. Complete information 
without obligation. Strictest confidence ob- 
served. Not an agency. : 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 


MANAGEMENT, 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 


RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 
FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 


42 BROADWAY 
Hanover 8993 


80 MAIDEN LANE 
John 3697 
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DOMINATES A 
GeJaxi Weekly $415,000,000 
INDUSTRY 


The Taxi Weekly is officially recognized as 
the leading publication of the taxicab in- 


the advertising columns of their trad 


per. 
Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
At 54 West 74th Street - - New York City 
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RYSEVELT 


St. Louis 


Newest Hotel 
and the finest 


- St. Louis’ newest hotel. It is far enough 
out of the down-town district to give a com- 
plete evening change and relaxation— yet 
only minutes away from anywhere. Here 
will be found every comfort and every serv- 
ice feature that the most exacting traveler 
could expect— yet at prices that will get a 
happy O. K. from the sales manager. 


300 Rooms 300 Baths 
Room Rates 
Room for One Person— 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50 
(100 Rooms at $2.50) 
Room for Two Persons— 


$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 
(Suites $10 to $25) 


Meals 
In the Coffee Shop — 
Club Breakfast........ --8 50 
Plate Luncheon.......... .65 
BP iene ve veces een - 1.00 
In the Dining Room — 
Luncheon ........ee008- $ .80 
i TPE e-- 1.50 


Also A La Carte Service in both Coffee Shop 
and Dining Room 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar at Euclid 
St. Louis 


¢-7JMake Your Letters 


Sell Good-Will 


VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 
his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect 
money, should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice 
this theory is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented 
itself to carry out a definite “‘better letter” program. 
If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 
for the Dartnell “Better Letter Program.” It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 


model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for putting ° 


the plan into effect in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any rated 
organization for examination. It may be returned for full credit within 
two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of “SALES MANAGEMENT” 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, U.S. A 
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Public Institutions: On contract for 
some products. Perishables by superin- 
tendent, chef, or steward. 


A great deal has been said and 
written about selling direct to the 
institutional trade. This is im- 
practical on most food products 
and for companies that are not 
organized to give quick and con- 
stant service through many 
branches. 

Most institutional buyers can- 
not carry large stocks. There is 
a decided tendency away from it. 
As a result, the wholesale grocer 
is necessary. A hurried call to 
him will bring what is needed, 
when it is needed. 


Following is a sales plan for 
institutional selling: 


For the Manufacturer 


Have one man in the organiza- 
tion responsible for institutional 
sales. Personal selling to whole- 
salers, direct, or through food 
brokers. Magazine advertising to 
the wholesaler and to the institu- 
tional buying factors. 

Direct mail to some factors. 

Specialty salesmen to work 
with institutional salesmen em- 
ployed by wholesalers. These 
men should be trained to sell 
institutions. 

Have a quantity menu service 
for institutions — menus modeled 
after dishes being featured in 
national advertising. 

Pack foods in sizes convenient 
for the market. Number 10 tins 
and individual service portions 
are two examples. 


For the Wholesaler 

Have a special department for 
institutional sales. 

Train salesmen to show insti- 
tutional buyer how to feature new 
specialty dishes. 

Call on institutional buyers 
once each week. One piece of di- 
rect mail each week, featuring 4 
new dish that can be made easily 
and ata lowcost. Such helps can 
be secured from manufacturers. 

To be effective, magazine ad- 
vertising must be educational. 
Institutional buyers in hotels, res- 
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taurants, clubs, hospitals, and 
schools, want to know what can 
be done with the foods and what 
they can do to cut costs, build 
business, and increase good-will. 
Naturally this is more important 
in strictly commercial institutions, 
of which there are 8,200 hotels; 
47000 restaurants; 3,500 hospi- 
tals; 2,600 clubs, and 900 schools, 
each feeding over 500 a day. 

This is the most important part 
of the institutional market. It is 
grouped in the larger centers of 
population. It can be reached 
easily. The buying units are few 
and large. Finally, the buying 
factors are progressive enough to 
be appealed to by advertising, 
direct mail, and personal sales- 
manship. 


Reaching Institutions 


Institutional selling should not 
be attempted without research 
and deliberation. The most sen- 
sible and least expensive plan is 
to try one section of the country 
at a time. Use this for a testing 
laboratory. 

Successful plans can then be 
used in other parts of the country 
until institutional territory corre- 
sponds with your distributors 
through the retail trade. A man- 
ufacturer with several kinds of 
food would do well to select one 
as a leader and promote it until 
buyers are willing to accept it. 
Then it is time enough to pro- 
mote other parts of the line. 

The man at the head of an insti- 
tutional sales department should 
have a thorough knowledge of ad- 
vertising and direct mail. A capa- 
ble man should receive a salary 
and a bonus on all institutional 
sales. Institutional salesmen 
Should be paid in the same way. 


Costs of operating an institu- 
tional sales department vary a 
great deal. One well known food 
packer, who does a gross business 
of $2,000,000 annually in institu- 
tions, spends $108,000 a year. 
This covers the entire advertising, 
selling, and administrative ex- 


Pense connected with the depart- 
ment, 
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will prevail. 


Dallas is the door to Cexas .. 


Olhat ts a great newspaper whose 
works shall rise above the tempta:- 
tions of daily gain: in whose strength 
the people shall place their trust with 
no:fear. that any power but the truth 


One: that measures its own 
worthiness not by what it can 
acquire but by what it can do: not 
by what it leads the ‘people to-read 


that is a great newspaper. 


! but by what it leads them to believe, 


Che Ballas Morning News 


The News is the key to Dallas 
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YY CO Promotion 


Oo 
YBALLOONS 


—A Dynamic Force in SALES 
PROMOTION is a booklet which 
shows the way to increased sales 
through the use of toy balloons. 
Copy sent on request. 


The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 
AS 


MLAND, OHIO 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
IN 


Cc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Our product will help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati 


Brooklyn Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


PHOTOSTATS Reproductions of 


testimonial letters 
and other data must be attractive in appearance 
to be most effective. Write for samples of our 
distinctive Photostats with deep blacks and clear 
whites. @ 


BERGER & WAGONER 
21B North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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Specialized Markets Demand Specialized 


thing, moreover, which had never 
before been attempted in the 
building industry. In case we 
were instrumental in causing new 
homes to be built, our own profits 
would be only a very small frac- 
tion of the total profit to other 
branches of the industry; con- 
tractors, real estate firms, the 
brick, cement and lumber people, 
and the producers of other sup- 
plies would get more out of it 
than we would. 


Up to the Council 


This was the plan, then, that 
we laid before the eleven mem- 
bers of the council. We invited 
them to pick it to pieces, to ac- 
cept, reject or revise it. After go- 
ing into the matter thoroughly, 
it was their opinion that we 
should go through with the cam- 
paign. Assured of their coopera- 
tion, and of the support of the 
7,000 dealers whom they repre- 
sented, we launched the under- 
taking. Already, thousands of the 
booklets have been distributed 
among prospective builders of 
homes. The names of the persons 
receiving them are turned over to 
the local contractors who are 
numbered among our dealers’ cus- 
tomers. The contractors follow 
them up, and many of them have 
reported that the booklet has 
been the determining factor in 
starting the erection of homes. 

Typical of them is a letter from 
a builder of Minneapolis. He 
wrote that he called on a young 
couple who did not believe they 
could afford to build their home. 
He had the booklet with him, and 
after going through it with them 
he sold them a home, and ob- 
tained the contract to build it and 
to furnish all the materials. As 
another result of the campaign a 
New York builder promised one 
of our men that Celotex would 
be used in 200 houses his com- 
pany was about to build. 

To have the authority to sanc- 
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‘Treatment 


(Continued from page 452) 


tion a campaign of this magni- 
tude, it is evident that our dealers 
must regard themselves as more 
than merely convenient retail out- 
lets. They are made to realize 
that: their voice in the manage- 
ment of the company carries 
weight, and by having us as their 
spokesman before reaching a final 
decision, they know that their in- 
terests are being amply safe- 
guarded and they are that much 
more willing to cooperate. 

The great mass of Celotex deal- 
ers are still selling entirely to the 
building trades. Those in rural 
communities are able to reach out 
and include the farmer in their 
sales activities, but for the most 
part they haven’t yet built up the 
retail organizations to handle a 
wide variety of prospects. 


A Five-Point Plan 


There are five points in the 
Celotex sales plan for retail lum- 
ber dealers. First, they must set 
up their own organizations. The 
dealer, on taking the Celotex ac- 
count, first agrees to give over a 
department of his business to the 
interests of our line. The next 
thing he does is to establish con- 
tacts with architects and contrac- 
tors, either taking care of it him- 
self or employing one or more 
salesmen to do it. With that asa 
nucleus he launches out to sell the 
builder. Accomplishing this, he 
sees to it that the “Bond of Cel- 
otex,” the seal of guarantee we 
place upon each house which in- 
cludes Celotex in its construction, 
is properly taken care of and that 
each house has his own endorse- 
ment when it is completed. 


The fifth point has to do with 
selling special markets, that new 
and steadily increasing depart- 
ment of our business which is be- 
ing constantly, yet carefully, 
developed. 

Celotex, as is generally known, 
is made of bagasse, the strong, 
tough fibers of sugar cane after 
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the juice has been extracted. Be- 
fore finding that bagasse was 
suitable we had experimented 
with corn stalks, milk-weed, 
straw and other waste porducts, 
but it proved to be the only en- 
tirely satisfactory material. There 
is bagasse enough available to 
make nine billion feet of Celotex 
a year. 

We believe that there will bea 
demand for every foot we can 
make; it only depends upon how 
soon, and how effectively, we can 
make ready to satisfy this vast 
market under a systematic and 
orderly scheme of distribution. 


DON BRIDGE TAKES 
CARROLL’S POST 


ON BRIDGE, manager of 
national advertising and mer- 
chandising of the Jndianapolis 
News, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager to succeed Frank 
T. Carroll, who resigned to accept 
a position with The Pittsburgh 
Press. Earl Shea, manager of local 
display advertising, has been 
appointed assistant advertising 
manager. He will continue in ac- 
tive charge of the local display 
department. Wm. H. Pickett is 
manager of the classified advertis- 
ing division. The appointments 
become effective September 20. 
Mr. Carroll has been in charge 
of the advertising activities of The 
Indianapolis News fourteen years, 
while Mr. Bridge has served in 
various capacities in the advertis- 
ing department for more than ten 
years. He is secretary-treasurer 
of the International Association 
of Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives, while Mr. Carroll is the past 
president and a present director. 


The Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois has appointed the 
Buchen Company, Chicago adver 
tising agency, to direct its adver 
tising and publicity. 
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otex As part of a continuing plan for initiat- 

ing business men into the intricacies of 

advertising, its results, methods, cost, etc., 

bea there is likely to be plenty to interest you 

can in “Points” and “Let’s Do a Little Adver- 

h tising,” two new booklets recently sent us 

ow by the Edward A. Machen Company, of 

> can Cleveland, Ohio. “Points” contains many 

vast helpful points on advertising, and al- 

though admittedly it deals with elemental 

and subjects, it offers a common ground of 

n. understanding and goes far to correct the 

erroneous conception that advertising is 

“magic” and will perform like a wizard’s 

wand—that is, make sales bloom where 

ES sales could not bloom before. The second 
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booklet suggests that when we do a little 
advertising, let’s also obey a few general 
commandments; it details several com- 


sr of mandments well worth following. Copies 
mert- may be obtained free of charge by writing 
apolis the Machen Company. : Address Frank J. 
as McGinnis, National Building, Cleveland. 
4 _ — ee 
Frank When school opens there is an imme- 
t diate acceleration in the buying of certain 
LCcep logical products in certain concentrated 
burgh college communities. A booklet has just 
F local come to the Tips editor’s desk that will 
serve as an accurate index of the start of 
been business activities. It is the August-Sep- 
tising tember issue of The Collegiate Salesman, 
E the monthly publication put out by the Col- 
in ac- legiate Special Advertising Agency, and 
isplay contains, in addition to what is said to be 
i the largest list of college newspapers ever 
cett 18 published, a list of the opening and closing 
vertis- dates of schools, together with the dates 
of Easter and Christmas vacations. This 
‘ments information should be of vital help to any 
20. concern sending men into college towns. 
Write to the Collegiate Special Advertis- 
charge ing Agency at 503 Fifth Avenue, New 
of The ork, if you want a copy. : 
years, A field survey made by students of At- 
ved in lanta universities, who were unaware that 
vertis- “e information was being obtained for 
os the Atlanta Constitution, but were working 
lan through an agency to insure impartiality, 
asurer gives some interesting first-hand informa- 
ciation jj "4 facts about Atlanta. The survey 
was made by means of questionnaires and 
Execu- Covered 2,000 representative homes. While 
he past M are not certain that copies of this book 
‘rector. re available for distribution, we do 
how that by writing the Atlanta Con- 
itution of Atlanta, Georgia, you can find 
out nearly everything you want to know 
.ssocia- about the market. 
d the ea 
- dver- a Symposium of opinions on the char- 
ya m ‘tistics of the new American prosperity, 
. adver- . related to the wage-earning masses, is 
ae ‘86% of America” and put out 
Y Macfadden Publications, Inc. New 
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York. In this book you will meet thirty- 
one of the nation’s leading business think- 
ers— government. officials, corporation 
officers, university professors—and learn 
the intimate opinions that are guiding such 
business enterprises as the Standard Oil 
Company, the National City Bank, and the 
United States Government. The wage- 
earners comprise 86 per cent of the popu- 
lation of America, this book states, and 
they are dropping the sackcloth of the 
underpaid, unknown drudge for the silks 
of the prosperous, self-conscious citizen. 
Get your copy from True Story Magazine, 
1926 Broadway, New York City. 


The People’s Popular Monthly of Des 
Moines, Iowa, asked {60 questions of their 
subscribers in one page of their May, 1927, 
issue. From this, 11,607 questionnaires 
were returned, representing 1,257,766 in- 
dividual answers, averaging 110 fully an- 
swered questions to each questionnaire. 
Over seventy products are listed on the 
contents page of the completed survey, en- 
abling the reader to tell what tea and 
coffee brands are most popular, for in- 
stance, and in how many homes. Copies 
of the survey are available to advertisers 
and their agents. 


On another page in this issue is an ar- 
ticle telling what a Dartnell reporter dis- 
covered about prosperity in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas by spending several days per- 
sonally interviewing farmers in their 
fields. If there is anything else you want 
to know about this Northwestern market, 
though, the place to get hold of the in- 
formation is in a booklet, “Farm Facts 
and Figures, brought down to date,” by 
The Farmer, of St. Paul. It contains a 
wealth of statistics covering sales possibil- 
ities in those same states of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota. It is arranged 
for sales and advertising executives. 


In this column a few weeks ago we de- 
clared that Facts, a publication issued 
by the International Association of Display 
Men, included a survey taken among 598 
retail grocers in all parts of the country. 
As a matter of fact, as has been brought 
to our attention by W. L. Stensgaard, 
president of the association, 598 retail 
grocers did reply to a questionnaire, but 
so did an almost equal number of de- 
partment stores, clothing stores, specialty 
stores, furniture stores, public utility stores, 
drug stores, hardware stores, jewelry 
stores, shoe stores and miscellaneous stores. 
The survey, then, covers much more 
ground than we gave it credit for; so if 
you aren’t so much interested in the gro- 
cery business, perhaps you do want to 
know about these other classes of retailers. 
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by HERBERT N. CASSON 


When Casson speaks, a 
salesman /istens. Casson 
fires the selling brain 
with new imagination, 
new courage and re- 
sult-getting tips. 
Thousands of sales- 
men have sat spellbound listening to 
Casson’s selling wisdom. Now for the 
first time it is possible for you to learn 
his methods. His methods are your 
methods boiled down to facts and fig- 
ures. His new book “Tips for Travel- 
ing Salesmen’’ will be worth its weight in 
gold to you. There’s a tip in every 
chapter. As a prominent London Jour- 
nal said of Casson, ““He comes straight 
to the point and his gospel is, ‘Get 


busy; do things.’ ”’ 

Gommary yy) READ It! 

contents | 10 Days At 
Begin by talking to Our Risk 


him. Use more ear 
and less tongue. 

Old Stuff? You won’t 
say so. Read it. Then 


Put service before 

samples. Mention 
you’ ll want a copy for 
every man on your 


quality before price. 
force. Carries more 


Don’t take ‘‘no”’ for 
dynamite than any 


a final answer. Get 
down t 
oO brass tacks ‘“pep-bulletin”’ ever 
written. Construc- 


quickly. Build good- 
tive. Crammed full 


will for your firm. 
Constantly search of tips for getting 
for new markets. more business. Tests 
Classify your time. | Prove that Casson’s 

**Tips’’ make sales 


Keep mentally and grow BIGGER. 


physically fit. Have 
Send Coupon 


a stout heart. Create 
Just the coupon and your 


— 


welcomes for your- 
firm’s letterhead brings 


self. 

this handsomely bound 
book to you. We don't 
want your check until 
you’ve read the book. 
If satisfied after 10 
days send $2.00. If 
you don’t agree that 
Casson’s book is a val- 
uable asset to your 
business, return it 
and no harm done. 
Could anything be 
asfair? Send for the 


book right NOW. 
oo; 
ao” - 
oe ‘ 
oo" ' 
--" : 
' 
' 
' 
B.C. Forbes Pub. Co, } 
ai 120 Fifth Avenue j 
--" New York City 
Please send me a copy of Herbert N. Casson’ 
1} book “Tips for Traveling Salesmen.”” It is ’ 
} Understood that if I am satisfied after 10 days I } 
; Will remit $2.00 in full payment. If I don’t want } 
; the book after 10 days’ trial I agree to return it. ’ 
Fas bs enendeduineniinadwemena 
\ ' 
finders ei etergnvicewwet ees 
1 . ; 
| DP RAdeaenenaweensuinscesuneubens : 
! 
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SAUNDERS NORVELL 
HAS A NEW POST 


AUNDERS NORVELL, mil- 

lionaire author and former 
hardware executive, on Septem- 
ber 5 was elected president and 
a director of Remington Arms 
Company. He succeeds J. B. 
Smalley, who resigned owing to 
ill health. He was also appointed 
- a director of the Remington Cash 
Register Company and the va- 
-rious other subsidiaries of the 
Remington Arms Company. 


Mr. Norvell retired from active 
business in December, 1926, dis- 
posing of most of his stock in 
McKesson and Robbins, Inc., of 
which. he was chairman of the 
board. At that time it was his 
desire to write a book, combining 
his experiences~as_a hardware 
salesman with the wisdom he had 
acquired from his intimate con- 
tacts and hard-earned success in 
the business world. He was 
already well-known as an author, 
having written “Forty Years of 
Hardware,” a series of articles run 
in Hardware Age and later pub- 
lished in book form. He has been 
a contributor to Sales Manage- 
ment since 1919, and a series of 
twelve articles is now appearing. 


Had Varied Experience 


Mr. Norvell was born at St. 
Catherines, Canada, in 1864. He 
was educated in St. Louis and 
started his business career with 
the Simmons Hardware Company 
of that city at the age of 17. He 
became sales manager and later 
vice president of the company. — 


In 1901 he organized his own 
business, the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company, and after ten 
more years of success became 
treasurer of the Norvell Chemical 
Corporation, of Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. Following this con- 
nection he became chairman of 
the board of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., where he remained 
until his retirement in 1926. 


The Hardware Reporter was 
published by Mr. Norvell for sev- 
eral years. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Jury of Awards at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 
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Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 


of recognized standing and reputation, through 


which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal reqquirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
sixteen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES EXECUTICE AVAILABLE WHO 
can plan, command and carry through. Well 
grounded in all phases of modern merchan- 
dising, advertising, and management. A 
record of accomplishment, and the habit of 
securing profitable results under difficult con- 
ditions. Equipped with initiative, physical 
and mental energy, likeable personality, and 
the ability to develop ideas that sell merchan- 
dise. National acquaintance with jobbers, re- 
tailers and public utilities. Age 34, college 
graduate. At home in the office or field. 
Address Box M-912, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL IN NEW 
England? The past eight years I have 
managed a sales force of twenty men selling 
the retail grocery trade in Western Massa- 
chusetts. Am thirty-five, married and could 
make an _ investment. Box M-922, SaALes 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


A SALESMANAGER, WHO CAN MANAGE 
salesmen, sell by mail, hold down expenses, 
work up enthusiasm, plan and execute sales 
campaigns. 

A salesmanager, who HAS tact, initiative, 
judgment, forcefulness, personality, and suc- 
cessful experience, desires a new connection. 
Address Box M-914, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL. 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct” 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked, — 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national ” 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 jn 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each for another. Ten years Sales Promotion — 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119. 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. t 


DIRECTORIES 


ADVERTISERS’ RATE GUIDE FREE. 

86 page Directory showing classified and 
Display rates of best: producing newspapers — 
and magazines. Other information. We can. 
place your advertisement in any publication 
at lowest rates. Our experience saves you 
money. Checking copies guaranteed. Write — 
for Free Directory. E. H. BROWN ApD.. 
VERTISING AGENCY, Dept. 1247, 140 §, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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SALESMEN WANTED _ 


EXPERIENCED CORRUGATED BOX 
Salesman wanted by one of the largest and 
best established Manufacturers in the Central 
West. Good opening for the right man, but 
must be experienced and well recommended, 
Give -all details in first letter. You do not 
have to be afraid to answer this ad for our. 
own salesmen have been notified. Could also 
use a good CORRUGATED BOX DESIGNER, 
Address Box No. M814, SALES MANAGE. 
MENT, 4660 Ravenswood, Chicago. 


INCORPORATIONS 


TRUSTS, CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED 
every state. Amtacs trust form provides cor. 
poration advantages, avoids state taxes, reports 
and representation expenses. Do business any- 
where. Maximum powers. Write for informa- 
tion $1027. .AMTACS, 35 Flower Ave, 
Washington, D. C. 
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